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(Concluded from p. 305.) 


Tae Windsor anecdote, as it is so called, imputes to our 
present Sovereign disapprobation of the Athanasian Creed, 
and the public expression of that disapprobation, .by omitting 
the alternate clause after the clergyman, contrary to his usual 
custom of regularly joining in all the responses. The cler- 
gyman, it Is said, discontinued the Creed in consequence of 
this omission, and began the Apo t'es’ Creed, in which the 
King immediately joined, and the service proceeded. We 
know not if this story be true. If it should be true, we have 
no hesitation to declare that the clergyman was decidedly 
wrong. The laws of the country c:nnot be suspended at the 
will of the Sovereign, however esteemed or beloved by his 
people. The laws of the church are of equal authority, and 
the clergyman who studied the will of the most illustrious of 
his congregation, in opposition to the decrees of that church, 
Which he is sworn to maintain and defend, is guilty of flagrant 
dereliction of his public duty. The Athanasian Creed contains 
the most clear and admirable compendium of the controverted 
points connected with the doctrine of the Trinity. It gives 
us the decision of the Catholic church on each of these points, 
No, 242, Vol, 54, July, 1818. Ce 
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S86 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


and whatever be the private opinion of the clergyman, so long 
as it continues in the Book of Common Prayer, and is sane- 
tioned by public authority, it is his duty to obey the authority 
to which he has sworn obedience. Bishop Watson, of course, 
wished its removal from the Liturgy, and great division of 
opinion has ever existed respecting it; but we shall regret the 
day when the long-threatened storm of innovation commences 
with the expunging of this Creed. The Athanasian Creed will 
never fall alone. New doctrines will creep in, and many well- 
tried, useful institutions will perish in that convulsive change 
of opinion, which must agitate the nation before this and other 
changes could be accomplished. ‘The Athanasian Creed, 
though not the corner stone of the arch, is, at it were, a row of 
bricks in the outer wall of our house ; its removal is attended 
with danger to the whole fabric. 

As a Peer of Parliament, Bishop Watson had an undoubted 
right to propose to the minister, or to the house, whatever 
plans of reform he thought fit. We shall not consider the 
eligibility of his schemes for equalizing the bishoprics, or 
effecting a reform in Parliament. He always claimed and 
exercised the privilege of thinking freely for himself on all 
occasions: he generally thought, and, therefore, voted with the 
Whig party. This is all right; no man is privileged to cen- 
demn him for thus acting; but surely it is very unreasonable 
in the Bishop to condemn his opponents who differed with 
him. Mr. Pitt on one occasion is ambitious, on another 
ungrateful. The Archbishop of Canterbury (Cornwallis) was 
wife-ridden. The rest of the Bishops, it is insinuated, were 
‘© mean-spirited and time-serving.” Mr. Cumberland, on all 
occasions, is spoken of with great severity of language. We 
all speak our opinions of other men very freely in our domestic 
circle, and these Memoirs of the Bishop, had they been kept 
back from the public eye, might have contained ten times the 
number of personal remarks, without offence: the fault is 
with the son who published them. 

Let us speak one word on his abuse of Mr. Cumberland. 
We know not the real cause of the Bishop’s hostility. His 
book, however, abounds with abuse of this author. It first 
appears in page 95. ‘The Bishop, in compliance with the 
views of the party whose cause he had embraced; and, no 
deubt, acting as much from principle as all other party med, 
who form general principles of conduct, and support that 
party which seems to them the most worthy of their adherence, 
had published a Sermon on the prirciples of the Revelution. 
This Sermon gave offence. Mr. Cuinberland was the meai's 
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of communicating to the Bishop, that he had, in consequence, 
lust the Provostship of Dublin University. He replied, that 
he would accept no preferment from any person to whom the 
principles contained in that Sermon might have rendered him 
vbnoxious. Then follows the subsequent remark— 


‘ The firmness of this reply was too much for Mr. Cumberland’s 
political virtue, for he afterwards, in two sorry pamphlets, shewed 
himself my enemy. J call them sorry pamphlets, because, though 
there was some humour, there was no argument in them.” 


This is very well. The Bishop had become a public cha- 
racter, and his conduct was open to animadversion: Mr. Cum- 
berland opposed his opinions, and the Bishop is pertectly jus- 
tified in speaking as he has done in the above passage; but 
this hostility is singularly persevering, in a man of so much 
magnanimity as Bishop Watson professes to be. We much 
suspect the pamphlets of Mr. Cumbeiland were superior both 
in argument and composition: and the sureness evidently felt 
by the Bishop, arose from their justice and truth: or what is 
the meaning of such passages as these. 


‘* Thad too great contempt for Mr. Cumberland’s powers of argu- 
mentation to answer anything he published against me : he had merit 
as a versifier, and a writer of Essays, but his head was not ma:e for 
close reasoning. There are, says Locke, some men of one, some of 
two syllogisms, and no more, and others that can advance but one 
step further. Mr. Cumberland was, at most, a two syllogism 
man,”" 


Again, p. 175. 


‘ Mr. Cumb rland published a pamphlet against me on this occa- 
sion, but he knew nothing of the subject,.and misrepresented my 
design. He laid himself so open in every page of his performance, 
that could I have condescended to answer him, I could have made 
bim sick of writing pamphlets for the rest of bis life.” 


And in Vol. Il. p. 265, in a letter to Mr. Hayley— 


“ You have cut up Cumberland with skill, without dirtying your- 
telf by the nasty operation.” 


We could quote more. Whence is this coarse language — 
this ungentlemenly invective against Mr. Cumberland? ‘I bat 
the author of the Observer could reason well, is admirably 
proved in his Defence of the Christian Religion, addressed to 
the Philosophers of the day; that he was deserving of sach 
contumely frem the pen of Bishop Watson, we much doubt : 
— Ce2 
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388 . ORIGINAL CRIT:CISM. 


that he was a proper object of this abominable coarseness of 
expression is impossible : the fact is, he was opposed in_poli- 
tics to the Bishop, and very possibly had given personal 
offence ; but the author of the Apology for the Bible, who 
could treat Paine and Gibbon with so much courtesy, was not 
justified either as a gentleman, a scholar, or a Christian, in 
disgracing himself by such unsparing, vulgar abuse. Again 
we say, the son who has published these Memoirs, has injured 
the reputation of his parent. 

Leaving out of consideration his plans of reform, his party 
politics, his abuse of individuals, his peevish discontent at the 
neglect of the government which he opposed, and other minor 
eircumstances : we shall discover the sound common sense of 
his understanding on many topics of great interest even at the 
present time. His unbiassed, unprejudiced opinions are gene- 
rally valuable ; let us consider his remarks on the expediency 
of the corn laws. It is, at once, a perfect explanation and 
defence of the system on which the present corn Dill was 
passed. 


«© Neither this, nor any other country which is capable of pros 
ducing a sufficiency of bread-corn for its inhabitants, ought ever to 
rely on the importation of that commodity. This reliance, however, 
will, even in a conntry naturally fertile, become absolutely necessary, 
when the wages of manufacturers exceed those of husbandmen; and 
this is, at present, the case in Great Britain. The high wages more- 
over of farming-servants, and the high price of farming utensils, are 
a great obstruction to tillage; and have, in fact, induced thousands of 
farmers to turn their lands from tillage to pasturage.” 

‘© Whilst we continue masters of the ocean, and whilst our com- 
merce supplies us with foreign markets, it may seem to be a matter 
of indifference whether we grow corn or buy corn, whether our 
people are manufacturers or peasants. ‘There is some truth in this 
position; yet our security as a nation, (as far as that security is con- 
nected with the feeling of the people,) ought, I think, to be bot- 
tomed on a more solid foundation.” 


His opinions on the coalition ministry, as it is generally 
called, are well worthy of remark. Since that fatal measure, 
the Whig party have never obtained their former estimation 
among the people. 


«« From the moment this coalition was formed between Lord 
North andthe men who had for many years reprobated, in the 
strongest terms, his political principles, I Jost all confidence in public 
men. I! had, through life, been a strenuous supporter of the princt- 
ples of the Revolution, and had attached myself, in some degr-e, 10 
that party which professed to act upon them: but in their coalescing 
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with the Tories to turn out Lord Shelburne, they destroyed my 
opinion of their disinterestedness and integrity. 1 clearly saw that 
they sacrificed their public principles to private pique, and their honour 
totneirambition, The badness of the peace, and the supposed danger 


of trusting power in the hands of Lord Shelburne, were the reasons 


publicly given for the necessity of forming the coalition : personal 
dislike of him, and a desire to be in power themselves, were, in my 


judgment, the real ones. This dissension of the Whigs has done. 


more injury tothe constitution, than all the violent attacks on the 
liberty of the subject, which were subsequently made during Mr. 
Pitt's administration. The restriction of the Liberty of the Press, 


the long-continued Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, the Sedi- 


tion Bills, and other infringements of the Bill of Rights, were, from 
the turbulent circumstances of the times, esteemed by many quite 
salutary and necessary measures : but the apostacy from principle in 
the coalition ministry ruined the confidence of the country, and left 
it without hope of soon seeing another respectable opposition on con- 
stitutional grounds ; and it stamped on the hearts of millions an 
impression which will never be effaced, that patriotism is a scanda- 
lous game played by public men for private ends, and frequently litde 
better than a selfish struggle for power.” 


Whether this be the case or no, the country has flourished 
most wonderfully in spite of all the prophecies,. the declama- 
tions, the prescriptions of our Whig physicians. Like all 
other flourishing nations our fall will come; come when it 
may, or from whatever quarter, its present glory has not been 
obtained by the friends of the late Bishop of Landaff; and the 
renown of that glory will continue while the name of our 
country lasts. ‘The past cannot be taken from us; for the 
future, we will trust to the protecting Providence which has so 
long blessed the counsels and arms of England. 

The truth is, the modern Tories, by whom we mean to 
express those statesmen who have been opposed to the party 
who now style themselves the Whigs, are in reality the same 
with Whigs of the reign of William and Anne. Compare the 
conduct and principles of those men, and we shall find it a 
perfect contrast to those of the degenerated usurpers of their 
name. We can refer to Mr. Burke’s triumphant Appeal from 
the New to the Old Whigs, in support of our assertion. For 
what were those patriots most distinguished? But their oppo- 
tion to France on one hand, and Catholic usurpation on the 
other. They ne-.er advocated the cause of a regicide peace; 
the compromise of their country’s honour, or the admission of 
a party into the offices of state who might by possibility be 
influenced by a foreign power. 

This is a grave matter, and we are not willing to enter upon 
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$90 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


it. Bishop Watson’s opinion on the Catholic Question can 
scarcely be understood from his book. He seems undecided, 
He saw the danger of entrusting power with men whose alle- 
giance to their King, and love for their country, might clash 
with their religious obligations and the claims of conscience. 


“* No man upon earth,” (are his words,) ‘* T trust, can have move 
enlarged sentiments of toleration than I have; but the church of 
Rome is a persecuting church, and it is our interest, and our duty, on 
every principle of religion and common sense, to guard ourselves 
against her machinations,” 

‘* Whilst the doctrine of there being no salvation out of the Romish 
pale is maintained, the Catholics have such a motive for making pro- 
selytes as belongs not to Protestants, and it isa motive which must 
operate with grea’ furce on the mind of every sincere Papist. | am 
apprehensive that Catholic schools will become numerous; the glare 
of ceremonies will fascinate the minds of the common people ; and 
the doctrine of absolution. and of praying sonls out of purgatory, will 
be pala‘able to many. [Lam afraid of Popery, because, where it has 
the power, it assumes the right of persecution, and whilst it believes 
that in afflicting the body, it saves the soul of a convert, I do not 
see how it can abandon the idea of: the utility of persecution.” 

‘© About the same time I sent the subjoined letter to the Duke of 
Grafton, tn answer to one of his, expressing a wish to know my 
sentiments on the Catholic Question ;:~ 


‘© My peas Lorp Duke, 


‘© The Catholic Question is a subject on which I formerly 
bestowed some attention ; but foreseeing that I might not have an 
opportunity of publicly deliyering an opinion, I was not anxious to 
make up my mind upon it. I have, however, resumed the consi- 
deration of it, and—I will put down, accorJing to vour desire, 
though I think it quite unnecessary to doit, a few heads on which 
you may properly enlarge. 1. The absolute justice of tolerating 
religious opin ons, since no civil government can justly possess more 
power over its subjects than what individuals have consented to 
transfer to it when they entered into society : and no individual can 
give up the right of worshipping God according to his conscieuce, 
and, therefore, no government can justly abridge that right. 2. No 
civil goverament has any right to take cognizance of opinions either 
political or religious, but merely of men’s actions. ‘This principle, 
however. is liable to exception with respect to the public teachers of 
religion; and the Belgie Princes in 1730 availed theingelves of this 
distinction, when they decreed, that no Cathvlic Priest'/should enter 
on his office till he had abjured the opinion of the Pope’s right of dis- 
solving subjects trom their allegiance to the magistrate, and promised 
that he would teach a contrary opinion to the people. Great credit 
ought to be given to men of probity and talents, disclaiming, 1 
express terms, the most obnoxious principles of the charch of Rome: 
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ihe odium of past transactions ought not to be thrown on those who bad 
no concern in them. Counstitutionally speaking, the Catholic Peers 
and Commoners have no more right to sit in parliament, than a 
Catholic King has to sit on the throne ; and if the change of times 
isnot yet such, that a Protestaut would endure the thought of a 
Catholic King upon the throne, it may be enquired, upon what prin- 
ciple it is that a Protestant can endure the thought of a Catholic legis- 
Jator. The principle may be the litile comparative influence of a 
Catholic legislator, and bis abjuration of temporal tenets formeriy 
professed by Catholics. The progress of science has subdued the 
bigotry formerly too apparent not only in the church of Rome, but 
in all the reformed churches ; and it will never be able, till a state of 
ignorance and barbarism recurs, to rear up its head again. There is 
no probability of intolerance and superstition ever more pervading 
Europe ; and the Catholic religion will daily continue to derive light 
from the labour of learning. The learned Catholics are beginning 
every were to soften the asperities of their religious tenets, and to 
apologize for what they cannot excuse. The I:ish gentry partake of 
the general illumination of the age: and the peasantry will imitate 
the examipre of their superiors.” 


This is very indecisive language for a man of Bishop Wat- 


son's character to hold; and when we remember it was. 


addressed to one whom he wished to please, to one who had 
been his friend, and would have been gratified if he had united 
with him in opinion, we cannot but consider his testimony of 
some weight. This is certain, the sense of the people in 
general is adverse to the claims of the Catholics: and what- 
ever liberal theories may be framed to support those claims, 
experience, history, and common sense are against them. 

There seems to be some inconsistency in the Bishop’s con- 
duct with respect to the late war. His speech, of which we 
will give an extract, in favour of the war, was one of the most 
eloguent delivered in the House of Lords on that occasion. 
He afterwards changed his opinion, and voted with the oppo- 
sition. - How animated is the following language. 


“ Do you want arms? Why not putall the gunsmiths, sword- 
cutlers, and blacksmiths, in the empire into requisition, till you have 
procured all the muskets, swords, and pikes, which are wanted? 
Do you want men? Why not call out, (for 1 am clearly of opinion 
that the King has a right to call out,) every man in the country, not 
already enrolled in its defence, and capable of bearing arms, putting 
into the hands of these men the arms which you shall have prepared ? 
Do you want horses? Why not pot in requisition every coach and 
taddle horse in the empiie, to be trained and fitted for the various 
Purposes of war? No man on such an occasion will grudge to 
'sansact his business on foot; your Lordships will be proud to set the 
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399 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


example by walking down to this house ; and the fair sex, I speak it 
to their honour, will on such an nttakion, be content to stay at home. 
Do you want ships?) Why not hire all the merchantmen and smal] 
craft, which can be speedily fitted for your purpose? As for large 
ships, let our enemies build them, and let us trust to our gallant 
adinirals and the tars of old England “ conduct them into the ports of 
Great Britain. Do you want money! Scruple not the imposition of 
taxes at this moment; property is the creature of civil society ; the 
stare hasa right to all individual property if it is wanted for the general 
safety ; and as the money thus rated will circulate amongst ourselves, 
wealth mav chance to change hands, but the nation will not be 
impoverished. ‘hese, or measures such as these, if brought forward 
with promptitude and executed with vigour, may, when riod. fied by 
parlamentary wisdom, save the couniry. I dread the genius, [ 
dread the power, I dreai the intrigue of the enemy, and above all, I 
dread the effect of tat political paralysis, with which by his arms, and 
by his mtrignes, he ha. deadened the activity of every cabinet on the 
continent. Yet I firmly rely on the courage, and on the unanimity of 
this coun'ry to repel an invasion. Of tiis country did | say? I cer- 
tainly meant to incluce Ireland in my idea: the testimony which she 
yesterday gave us. in his M jesty’s message, of her attachment to us, 
warmed my heart: it put to flight from my imagination the terrors 
excited by the apprehension of an hundred thousand Frenchmen. 
No personal services, no privation of luxuries, no diminution of 
property ought to be complained of, wh le we are struggling for our 
exis ence asa free people. For my own part, I bad rather live upon 
clap bread and water, and be shod with the wooden clogs of West- 
moreland for the rest of my hfe, as a tree subject of this limited 
movarchy, than be pampered with all the delicacies, cockered with 

‘the luxuries of this luaurious town, as a slave of the French 
Republic.” 


Though the same paramount necessity for the war continued, 
he thus advises peace wiih sNapoleun, 


« Let us make peace with Buonaparte: his own interest will 
secure its permanency ; for he wants nothing but peace with us 0 
establish bis usurpation. “Let the maritime powers of the continent 
have no just canse of complaint against us for the use we make of 
our naval strength; and diminish that of our stancing army, by 
det rmining to enter no more into continental alliances with powers 
who secretly hate us, and will, in the hour of danger, desert us, 
Le: us depend upon ourselves, trusting, under God, to the magnie 
tuce of our trading capital, to the skill and enterprise of ovr mer- 
chants and manufactorers, to the ingenuity of our mechanists, to the 
uprightness of our dealings with foreign nations ; and our commerce 
will, [am confident, not t only not be lessened, but augmented.” 


Let us give one more extract on this subject. The country 
has seen the result of the measures. of Mr. Pitt. The wisdom: 
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that planned the late war, and the zeal that concluded it so 
honourably, are now matter of history; but the country 
should never forget the men who paralized its exertions by 
their ill-forebodings. 


«« We are expending the last guinea of the country, and by the 
ravages of war and disease, waslithe Our Ppopulicon tO no Puilpose 
whatever. We are oDstimately pr SeCUTDY the chomcrical proje: ts of 
restoring the halancve of power in Earope, when every chiidin politics 
sees, that is overthrown by the genius of Buonaparie. We are madly 
aiming at he glory of restoring the equilbbriun, without adverting to 
the prob-bil tv thar our pride will be our ru:n Many will appiaad 
the ministers for their activity in making a common cause with Spain, 
Eventus rerum stultorum est magister. 1 do not jadge from the 
event; bat from the first I thought we bad not satficient assuraace of 
the Spamards heing so untied among themselves as to wish for our 
assistance. We mistook the solicitation of a few for the call of the 
whole; without considering that an wsurrection of the common 
people, unsupported by persons of rauvk and wealth, seldom ends 
successfully.” 


Many political opinions are likewise scattered through these 
Memoirs, upon which we have no time to enter into discussion. 
One sentiment we shall-notice, on this account.. The respec- 
tive modes of entertaining the same opinion, constitutes the 
precise difference between the Jacobin and the Whig. 


“ This I think is an axiom—that the majority of the people have 
a right to change their government.” 


The Bishop is writing to the late Lord Stanhope, on the 
subject of the trial of the unfortunate Louis the Sixteenth. 
The Whig of the old school believes that it is possible a severe 
necessity may arise of setting aside a monarch, who wantonly 
violates the written laws of the kingdom, and endeavours to 
overthrow the religion, or subvert the liberties of the people. 
He would proceed, in that case, as an affectionate son again: t 
an infatuated or misguided parent. ‘The Jacobi would depose 
his King, because he was born a King: he would overthrow a 
dynasty from mere ecaprice. The right of the people is 
founded on the most overwhelming and pressing emergency . f 
circumstances ; and it is scarcely possible this emergency cin 
occur: it never can be contemplated by a legislature as pos- 
sible. It is one of those extreme cases, which ought as rarely 
to take place in the history of nations, as some great convulsion 
happens in the natural world. This distinction is overlooked. 
The Jacobin makes the divisions of a people, civil wars, 
general agitation, and massacres, his daily political food: the 
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Whig considers these things with abhorrence: and would have 
recourse to the last dreadful experiment, as a physician makes 
use of one poison to expel another. 

We shall now consider the religious sentiments contained in 
this work. We can scarcely believe that we have read, and 
are commenting on the life of a Bishop. Our opinions on 
episcopacy, and the character we have imagined to ourselves a 
Bishop ought to be, make us suppose we are perusing the 
Memotrs of a country gentleman, who has been disappointed 
in the world, has read some divinity, is a man of great talent, 
and an enterprizing farmer. One of the strongest arguments 
urged by the Roman Cathelic agaivst the permission of mar- 
riage to the clergy, is, that marriage secularizes the priesthood, 
and turns the thoughts of the minister from his sworn dedica- 
tion to the duties of his office to study the advancement of a 
family. Never was so much advantage given to the Roman 
Catholic oo this point, as this book affords him. A’ Bishop 
fors:kes his diocese, and retires for thirty years, without books, 
to the mountains of Westmoreland, to make * honourable 
provision for his family.” It may he asked, was he not justi- 
fied in providing for them? Certainly; bat in that manner 
that he never should neglect one iota of his episcopal duty. 
Neither have the argument urged by the Dissenters against the 
church establishment, that it sometimes has the tendency to 
make its clergy ambitious of prefermeut, discontented under 
disappointment, and, therefore, negligent of their duty, ever 
received so much effect, as from this Life of Bishop Watson. 

Religion is given to man to promote his happiness. It 
teaches him tiiat this object can only be obtained by eradicating 
the natural character with which we are born into the world, 
and grafting in its place the new and spiritual character which 
Christianity is intended to form. We are naturally ambitious, 
proud, foud of money, and all that is known in Scripture by 
the term, “things of the earth.” Religion is intended to 
conquer pride, avarice, and ambition : and by thus supplanting 
earthly passions to prepare us for a more spiritual state of 
being; while we effectually secure our present happiness. 
No man can be said to be really religious, till he has thus 
negun to conquer the dominion of the natural character. It 
is easy from the historic evidences of revelation to be 4 
Christian; it is difficult to become what Christianity 1s 
intended to make us. From a Bishop, who leaves his Memotrs 
to the world, we should expect to learn how he had so united 
sober reason with pure religion ; that he had become reconciled 
to disappointment; had conquered all minor feelings; had 
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devoted himself. in conseguence, to the duties of his statian ; 
and endeavoured to serve the church by his influence and 
example. | 

Bat what do we meet? Through the whole of this work we 
meet with no sentiment of personal piety, of real humility, or 
devotion. He seems to consider Christianity as a matter of 
mere speculation. He talks of the iminortality of the soul as 
a philosepher might be supposed to talk, and he cousicers 
Christianity as affording a strooger argument in favour of that 
helief then he coud deduce from anv other quarter. But the 
doctrines of the Gospel appear to have had no practical effect 
in exciing him to zeal in his profession, to a scrupulous and 
active discharge of his duties, or to that self-yovernment 
which ought ever to characterise a Christian. His life, it is 
true, was what a veathen philosopher might call innocent and 
blameless ; but when we remember the suoleiin nature of the 
charge delivered to the Bishop at his consecration: when we 
open the Epistles of St. Paul, and there read the exhortations 
addressed to his sons in the faith, it is impossible to avoid 
concluding, that the life which Xenophon might have led in 
his beautiful and well-described retirement, is utterly unw_ rthy 
a Ciristian Bishop, who leaves his diocese, neglects his 
duties, and plants larches at Calgarth. We do not expect or 
demand of any churchman that he should be dead to his tem- 
poral interests, that he is neither to be pleased with prosperity, 
nor grieve for adversity; but we assert, that the very first duiy 
which a clergyman is called upon to practise Is contentment, 
humility, and sesignation. We know how difficult it must be 
to practise this virtue; but it is the first and last which is 
demanded by the laws of Christ, and expected by the world. 
Whatever clergyman fails in this duty, stumbles at the very 
threshold of bis Christian life. Whatever be his labours, h's 
knowledge, his talents, his exertions ; whatever consciousness 
he may entertain of his abilities, however he may esteem him- 
self neglected in the division of the public honours of his 
profession, he becomes a degraded being, when he forgets the 
example of his divine Master, and condescends to the condu t 
of mere Jaymen. The church is sufficiently endangered by 
the opposition of Dissenters without, and the heart-burning 
schism within: its only safety consists in the zeal, the energv, 
the devotion of her regular and sober members. Each in thir 
station in the holy war which is now waging, must ,consicer 
himself as a soldier on duty in the heat of the battle. Whe- 
ther a private in the ranks, a subaltern, or a general, he must 
remain faithful at his post, and there perform his duty. The 
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curate on his curacy, the beneficed clergyman on his benefice 
the dignitary in his station, the Bishop in his diocese. Each 
must be coutented to do his duty, if he is promoted to be 
grateful, if neglected to be resigned. Few publications will 
injare the church so much as the present. A portrait is held 
up to the Dissenter and the Infidel of the day, of a Bishop 
who was distinguished as the defender of Christianity, yet 
permitted himself to act in opposition to its peculiar enforce. 
ments of duty. ‘Phe Dissenter will derive an additional argue 
ment against the utility of a national establishment; the 
lufidel will be strengthened in his religious indifference to the 
question whether Christianity be true or false ; he will consider 
it as a beautiful theory, more refined than the systems of 
ancient philosophy ; yet equally ineficacious to form a perfect 
character, or to weakep the claims of ambition or avarice on 
the disposiions of its warmest and most admired advocates, 

It is with the most heartfelt reluctance that we come te 
these conclusions. We remember his inestimable works, his 
Apologies for Christianity and the Bible. The learning, the 
eloquence, the spirit with which they are written. The ser- 
vice they have rendered to the country in stopping the moral 
pestilence of infidelity. The courtesy of language, the 
temper, the Catholic spirit in which they are written, entitle 
their author to the ceaseless gratitude and admiration of the 
world. Ought his government, ‘therefore, to have promoted 
him, when in an age of jacob‘nism and innovation, when 
every throne in Europe trembled, and the world had become 
politically insane, he could talk to Lord Stanhope on the right 
of the people to change their government, and to the Duke of 
Grafton, without discouraging his Unitarianism? But his 
government did not know that'he had thus written either to 
Lord Stanhope, or the Duke of Grafton. True ; ‘but they saw, 
and the world saw, that his whole conduct was -regulated by 
the opinions contained in those letters. They did not, and 
could not judge of a man but from: the whole tenor of his 
conduct: and we again repeat, they were justified in their 
neglect. 

His personal gratification on the success of these works, 
the reputation as well as the profit they brought to him, must 
have produced great satisfaction. No circumstance in life can 
excite so much ‘gratification to an author, as the fair fame and 
honourable advantage derived from his own exertions ; and we 
can enter into the feeling, and envy the moment, when 
Bishop Watson read the following heartfelt tribute from a0 


unknown stranger. 
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My Lorp, 


« Unknown as I am to-your Lordship, and without the honour of 
an introduction, permit me, in this method, to express my obtigations 
for your labours in he cause of Christianity, and the benefit’ which [ 
in p rticular have der ved from them :—inestimable indeed ! 

« Young and inexperienced, by the impious jests ond contagious 
example of profligate associates, I at length abandoned the religious 
principles in which [had been early instructed, and, with sorrow 
confess, imbib: d those of infidelity. In this deplorable situation | met 
with your Lordship’s Theological Tracts, and Apology for Christianity. 
By a careful perusal of both [Tam overpowered with evidence and 
eonviction ; so that with me the truth of our most holy religion stands 
ona foundation infinitely firmer than that of any remote fact what- 
ever—itis the power of God unto salvation. In consequence of this 
happy change, I hope [Tam solicitious to conform my practice to the 
divine precepts of the Gospel, for I have lately complied with our 
blessed Saviour’s dying command. 

‘© Under omnipotent influence your writings have been powerfully 
efficacious in dissipating the gloom of scepticism in which | once was 
so involved. But plain and unlettered ag I am, gratitude must 
supersede encomium. I however sincerely pray, that you may at 
least receive an approb.tion the most significant,—well done, enter 
into the joy of your Lord—when, in the noble language of Scripture, 
they who have turned many to righteousness shall shine as the stars 
for ever and ever, 

«* T have the honour to be, 
** Your Lordship’s much obliged, 
‘* And most obedient servant, 





We might refer to these two celebrated tracts to shew how 
well their author was calculated to adorn every subject on 
which he employed his pen. He might have been more useful 
to his country than any author has been for centuries. Few 
men have yet equalled him in powers of composition, and 
great enlargement of mind. We shall make one extract from 
those few portions of the Memoirs, which treat upon theolo- 
gical sentiments, and with that conclude our remarks. 


“ Repentance is a change of mind, accompanied by a change of 
conduct ; this change of mind is then most perfect when it proceeds 
from the fear of God, from fear grounded on our love to Him, and 
regulated by filial reverence and humble confidence in His mercy ; 
and it is then most sincere and certain, when it is followed by a 
change of conduct, from viciousness to sobriety of manners, from 
habiiual sinfulness to habitual righteousness of life. A man may be 
actuated by fear of punishment, and change his conduct from vice to 
virtue, but this does not, strictly speaking, imply such a change of 
Mind, as is essential to true repentance. When a man abstains trom 
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murder, theft, robbery, merely because he fears the gallows ; whep 
he conceals his intemperance, pride, envy, malignity, and evil pro. 
pensities of any kind, merely to preserve bis character from censure, 
and toexhibit a fair outside to the world, his heart is not right, his 
mind is not changed, his old man is not put off, his repentance js 
nothivg. Bnt when a man might commit sin with secrecy, and as to 
all humon tribunals with impunity ; when he might indulge his sen- 
suilty, gratity his revenge, satiate bis envy, feed his Malignity 
with: ut danger to his health, fame, or fortune; when he might do 
these things, and yet abstains fiow doing them, because God has 
forbi'den him to do them, and because he is persuaded that God loves 
hii and forbids bim nothing, but with a gracious design to preserve 
him from misery here and hereafter, then is his repentance sincere, 
his cbedience a reasonable service, his heart is in a proper state of 
resignation, humility, love, truth, and gratitude toward the Author 


of ail good.” 


Here, then, we conclude. We feel that we are speaking of 
the dead, that the object of our animadversions has left behind 
him, sons and daughters who revere his memory, and are 
proud of their father. We would not interfere with such 
feelings ; but an imperious duty to the public, calls on every 
man who considers the temper of the times, to reprobate the 
principles contained in this book. The minds of men have 
been unsettled, the world seems recovering from a feverish 
dream, and no efforts ought to be spared on the part of every 
individual who loves his church and his country, to contribute 
to the general repose. The son has not benefited the father’s 
memory by the publication of this book, and in regard only 
for the feelings of that gentleman, we have not said one half 
which might have been observed, with justice, on various parts 
of the work; if he imagines the feelings of his family should 
be spared, he must remember the friends and family of the 
late respected Mr. Cumberland, and above all, the Royal 
Family of England, and be silent. We again repeat, the 
book ought never to have been published. 

ee A TT, 








Iceland, or the Journal of a Residence in that Island during the 
years 1814 and 1815, containing Observations on the Natura! 
Phenomena, History, Literature, and Antiquities of that 
Island ; and the Religion, Character, Manners, and Customs 
of its Inhabitants, with an Introduction and Appendex. BY 
Ebenezer Henderson, D.D.  Allustrated with Maps ané 
Engravings. 2 vols. Oliphant, Waugh, and Innes, Edio- 
burgh; Hamilton, Hatcnard, and Seely, London. 1818. 


Dea. HENDERSON is a zealous Missiouary, who, during the 
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last thirteen years, has traversed all the N. W. of Europe ; 
theugh he hath only as yet favoured the public with his Tour 
in Iceland. Sir George Mackenzie’s Travels, especially those 
parts of them furnished by Dr. Holland, had put us in pos- 
session of many facts relative to the histor y, literature, inhabi- 
tants, and phenomena of Iceland. But Dr. Henderson’ Ss mis- 
sion giving him access to the hearts of the simple Icelanders, 
enabled him to survey them, their peculiarities of character, 
and habits of life, with a perspicacity which would neither 
depreciate nor overcharge the picture. 

Dr. Henderson’s ‘Tour informs us of many facts which Sir 
George Mackenzie’s Travels in Iceland do not extend to 3 but 
Sir George is, of the two, the most accomplished naturalist. 
Yet the mind, the eye, the pen of Dr. Henderson, are superior 
tothe most of religious travellers, if we except the Jesuits, 
for concentrating descriptive scenery, and crowding into his 
pictures these phenomena which lead to very subtle analogical 
reasonings. ‘The opinion, that this Island owes it formation to 
the operations of submarine volcanoes, is not only confirmed 
by analogical reasonings, deduced from the appearances pre- 
sented by other Islands which are confessedly of volcanic 
origin, but gains ground in proportion to the progress of a 
closer and more accurate investigation of the geological phe- 
nomena which every part of it exhibits to the view of the 
naturalist. In no quarter of the globe do we find crowded 
within the same extent of surface sucha number of ignivomous 
mountains, so many boiling springs, or such immense tracts 
of lava as here arrest the attention of the traveller. 

The general aspect of the country is the most dreary and 
tugged imaginable. On every side appear marks of confusion 
and deva station, OF the tremendous sources of these evils, in 
the yawning craters of huge and menacing volcanoes. Nor is 
the mind of aspectator relieved from the disagreeable emotions 
isiag from reflection on the subterraneous fires, which are 
aing beneath him, by a temporary survey of the huge moun- 
talus of po pases ice by which he is surrounded. These very 
masses, which naturally exclude the most distant idea of 
" it, contain in their bosom the fuel of conflagration, and are 

fequenily seen to emit smoke and flames, and pour down 
tpon the p lains Immense floods of boiling mud and water, or 

rer hot torrents of devouring lava ! The lavas about Mount 
hi Kaare well known; but tracks of lava traverse this inhos- 
Phabic Istand in every direction, and it every where abounds 
| other mineral masses, which sufficiently indicate their igneous 
“gm, Of these, the more plentiful are tuffa and sub- 
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marine lavas of the sulphur mountains, a particular description 
of which is given in the Journal, but it is ealracted from Sjr 
George Mackenzie's Travels ! 

Celebrated as this Island is for its voleanoes and hot springs, 
it is scarcely less remarkable on account of the enormous. jce 
mountains which occupy a vast portion of its surface. They 
have generally terreous and rocky mountains for their basis ; 
and, in many places, exhibit magnificent glaciers, which com- 
mence ata great height, and run down a very rapid descent into 
the plains. The Klofa Yokul, in the eastern quarter of the 
Island, forms with litde or vo interruption, a vast chain of ice 
and snow mountains, which Dr. Henderson supposes to fill 
a space of not less than 3000 square miles. Though covered 
with coats of ice of immense thickness, when the internal 
parts of the mountains become ignited, the mass of ice or 
indurated snow is cracked and rent by the explosion which 
ensues ; a great quantity of it is melted by the flames, or the 
exudations of hot water ; and whole fields of ice are sometimes 
deposited on the neighbouring plains. 

Numerous ridges of rugged and irregular mountains stretch 
across the interior, and from these, other inferior mountains 
branch out towards’ the coasts, and, in many instances, ter- 
minate in high and steep promontories. Between these ridges, 
in the vicinity of the coasts, are rich and beautiful vallies, in 
which the inhabitants have erected their dwellings ; and many 
of the low mountains are covered with coarse grass, which 
affords summer pasturage to the cattle. The most extensive 
tract of low country is that between the districts of Myrdal 
and Orefa, where the traveller pursues his journey, for the 
space of four days, without seeing any thing like a mountain 
in the immediate vicinity. The whole of the interior, as far 
as it has been explored, consists of a vast inhospitable. desert, 
traversed in various directions by barren mountains, between 
which are immense tracts of lava and volcanic sand, with here 
and there a small spot scantily covered with vegetation. 

The forests spoken of in the ancient Icelandic documents no 
longer exist, for the severity of the climate hath repressed to 
underwood the indigenous birch, willow, and mountain ash. 
A corn field would be as great a phenomenon as a gold moun- 
tain in Iceland, whose natives believe grain might still be 
raised in “ their rich”’ vallies ; but they are more partial to 
the cultivation of grass, as they consider the breeding of sheep 
to be much more advantageous. 

With respect to the personal appearance of the Icelanders; 
our readers know they are rather tall, of a frank, open coun 
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tenance, a florid complexion, and yellow flaxen hair. Yet 
Dr. Henderson metat the ferry of Grund, a ferryman, whom 
at first sight he took for an Italian, as he was more swarthy 
than any Icelanders but on inquiry, this man was a native; 
yet, strange to add, he had served both in the Danish and 
Austrian armies, and borne part in two engagements against 
Napoleon ! 

‘The women are shorter in proportion, and more inclined to 
corpulency than the men; but many of them would look 
handsome, the Doctor thinks, in an European dress. 

In youth, both sexes are generally of a very weakly habit of 
hody, which is the necessary consequence of their want of 
proper exercise, and the poorness of their living; yet it is sur- 
prising what great hardships they are capable of enduring in 
after life. It is seldom any of them attain an advanced age ; 
however, the females commonly live longer than the men. 
Owing to the nature of their food, their want of personal 
cleanliness, and their being obliged to sit long in wet woollen 
clothes, they are generally greatly exposed to cutaneous 
diseases. They are also frequently attacked with obstinate 
coughs and pulmonary complaints, by which, perhaps, more 
are carried off annually, than by any other disease. 

Dr. Henderson pronounces the statement inaccurate, which 
described the Icelanders of a sullen and melancholy disposi- 
tion. On the contrary, he has been surprised at the degree of 
cheerfulness and vivacity which he found to prevail among 
them, and that not unfrequently under circumstances of con- 
siderable external depression and want. ‘Their predominant 
character is that of unsuspecting frankness, pious content- 
ment, and a steady liveliness of temperament, combined with 
astrength of intellect, and acuteness of mind, seldom to be 
met with in other parts of the world. Their attachment to 
their native Island is unconquerable ; and with all their priva- 
ons, and exposed, as they are, to numerous dangers from the 
operations of physical causes, they live under the practical 
influence of one of their common proverbs—Island er hinn 
besta land sem solinu skinnar uppd.—“ Iceland is the best land 
on which the sun shines.” 

In the persons, habits, and customs of the present Icelanders, 
Dr. Henderson thinks we are furnished with a faithful picture 
of those exhibited by their Scandinavian ancestors. They 
adhere most rigidly to whatever has once been adopted as a 
national custom, and the few innovations that have been 
introduced by foreigners are scarcely visible beyond the imme- 
diate vicinity of their factories. ‘Their language, dress, and 
No, 242, Vol. 54, July, 1618. Dd 
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mode of life, have been invariably the same during a period of 
nine centuries. Habituated from their earliest years to hear of 
the character of their ancestors, and the asylum which their 
native Island afforded to the sciences, when the rest of Europe 
was immersed in ignorance and barbarism, the Icelanders 
naturally possess a high degree of national feeling, and there 
is a certain dignity and boldness of carriage observable jn 
numbers of the peasants, which at once indicate a strong sense 
of propriety and independence. 

On inquiring into the state of mental cultivation in Iceland, 
it is not so much the literary fame of afew select individuals 
who have enjoyed superior advantages, that strikes our atten- 
tion, as the universal diffusion of the general principles of 
knowledge among its inhabitants. ‘Though there be only one 
school in Iceland, and that solitary school exclusively designed 
for the education of such as are afterwards to fill offices in 
church or state; yet it is exceedingly rare to meet with a boy or 
girl, who has attained the age of nine or ten years, that cannot 
read and write with ease. Domestic education is most rigidly 
attended tu; and it is no uncommon thing to hear youths 
repeat passages from the Greek and Latin authors; aid 
these youths have, in most instances, never been ten miles 
from the hut in which they were born! Sir George Mackenzie 
had said the same things in his Travels. Dr. Henderson 
affirms, that he scarcely ever entered a hut, in which he did 
not find some individual or other, capable of entering inte 
conversation upon topics which would be reckoned altogether 
above the understandings of people in the same rank of society 
in other countries of Europe: and on many occasions, the 
common Icelander discovered an acquaintance with the history 
and literature of other countries which astonished the Doctor. 

In their general habits and dispositions, Dr. Henderson 
found the Icelanders a very moral and religious people. They 
are carefully instructed in the principles of Christianity at an | 
early period of life, and regularly attend to the public and pri- 
vate exercises of devotion. The fishing places, where the | 
men are sometimes idle for days together, are the only scenes 
of immorality. ‘The Doctor believes the morality of the Ice- 
landers hath been formed chiefly by the exertions of thei! 
clergymen, and a volume of Sermons, which every hut pos- 
sesses, written by Bishop Vidalin of Skalholt, about the 
beginning of the last century. 

The Doctor’s Journal is illustrated with numerous plates of 
views taken on the spot, and these confirm the general theorie 
respecting the geology of Iceland. Most of them are new 
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us. Dr. Henderson, however, falls into the error of modern 
religious tourists, who, determined to make all nature square 
with the Bible, or the Bible with it, find some tert of Scrip- 
ture to illustrate the phenomena of remote countries. In many 
instances he overdves his draughts, by borrowing such forced 
illustrations, or what may be termed parallels, to his own 
views ; in others, without a single reference to physical causesy 
and more especially to chemical processes, he discovers ‘ the 
infinite wisdom of God in the beauty displayed in the exqui- 
site groups of crystals which presented themselves to his view 
in the rawvy caverns near Reydare and Eski Fiords ;’*—and 
again, When a gil ean call to her by its particular name, any 
one of fifteen sheep, the Doctor thinks on Christ’ who 
“calleth his own sheep by name.”’t¢ To some, these sort of 
interpolations in a Journal of a Tour in Iceland, will appear 
so many gems, to others, they will seem liable to the censure 
which Lord Kames throws upon the constrained posture of a 
French dancing master, in one of Hogarth’s pieces. They 
detract from that easy posture in which Dr. Henderson appears 
among the works of nature, or his analysis of the people he 
hath visited. 

Dr. Henderson had seen the sun above the horizon twelve 
hours after it had passed the meridian ; and with wonderful 
sagacity he calls this a midnight sun. Now night is the oppo- 
site of day. Night and darkness are synonymous ; so are day 
and ght. But the sun is the source of light, and its absence 
is the cause of darkness. If, therefore, the sun shone at any 
place, in the opposite quarter of the heavens, twelve hours 
after it had passed the meridian, there could be no darkness or 
night at that place, consequently, there was no night 5 nor 
wny midnight sun, This astronomical solecism, in the 
northern latitude of Iceland, puts us in mind of Mr. Bonny- 
castle's eighty degrees of lunar altitude in latitude 0° north, 
which Davies, in his Key to that gentleman’s Trigonometry, 
points out. 

The mode of travelling in Iceland a an Arabian 


caravan, in ** the striking resemblance” the Doctor’s ** whole 
company bore to a band “of tinkers.’’t And when you visit a 


lamily in Iceland, you must salure- them according to. their 
age and rank, beginning with the highest, and descending, 
‘ccording to your best judgment, to the lowest, not even 
‘xcepting the servants ; but when you take leave of them, this 
order is completely reversed ; the salutation is first tendered to 
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the servants, then tothe children, and last of all, to the mis- 
tress and master of the famiiy.* 

The Icelandic tents pretty much resemble those of the 
Bedoween Arabs, and are erected in the following manner, 
Two poles, of from five to six feet in length, are stuck fast in 
the ground, at the distance of seven or eight feet, and joined 
together at the top by a third pole, over which the curtain, 
consisting of white wadmel, or coarse woollen cloth is spread 
and braced tight by means of cords fastened to the eaves,+ 
and tied at the other end to hooked wooden pins, which are 
driven into the ground at different distances round the tent. 
The flaps are provided with small holes around the border, and 
are fastened close to the ground in the same manner, except 
at one end, where a small piece is left loose to serve the pur- 
pose of adoor. In these the natives live several weeks, on the 
mountains every summer, while they are collecting the lichen 
Islandicus, and are extremely fond of this kind of Nomadic 
life. | 

As there are no alms-houses in Iceland, every farmer is 
obliged to maintain such of the poor, as are sent to him by 
the Hreppstiori, an officer to whom the care of the poor is 
committed. Thus the poor, who have no dwelling place, are 
supported by turns among the inhabitants ; and he who refuses 
to admit a poor person, is subjected to a very heavy penalty. 
To prevent the parishes from being overburdened, the greatest 
care is taken that none be allowed to settle in any other than 
that in which he was born, except he can give security, that 
neither he, nor any of his family, shall ever be burdensome to 
the public. When any family happens to be so reduced, that 
it can no Ionger maintain itself, it is separated, and the mem- 
bers placed out in different households; and if the husband 
or wife belong to a different part of the Island, he is passed on 
to his native parish, perhaps never more to hehold the wife of 
his youth. A most effectual way to repress pauperism, 
doubtless! But on such occasions, a scene presents itself the 
most affecting that can possibly he conceived. ‘Though there 
may not be a single morse] in the house, with which to satisfy 
the craving appetite of four or five young starvelings, and 
though they are themselves emaciated with hunger, still they — 
cleave to one another, and vow that famine, and even ceath 
itself, would be more supportable than sepsration. 





* Vol. I. p. 29. 
+ Query—Did the eaves exist before the tent was framed? OF; 
moie properly, has such a tent eaves ? 
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It is a curious circumstance related by Horrowbow, in his 
Natural History of Iceland, p. 22, that “ when the water (of 
the Sydstr spring) is put into a bottle, it continues to jet twice 
or thrice with the fountain, and if the bottle be corked imme- 
diately, it bursts in pieces, on the commencement of the fol- 
lowing eruption of the spring.” We looked narrowly into 
Dr. Henderson’s Journal for a confirmation of this, but he 
did not know that such a circumstance had been related by 
Horrowbow, and, consequently, did not make the experiment 
which might have corroborated it, when he visited this very 
singular spring, whose properties entitles it to the appellation 
of the sympathetic fountain of Sydstr. 

At Grimstad, our author furnishes us with a picture of 
Icelandic rustic manners. A widow, assisted by her father-in-~ 
law, an aged man about seventy, and her three sons and seven 
daughters, all in the bloom of youth, manage a farm. They 
were all hay-making when the Dr. visited them, and the cheer- 
fulness and content which shone in every countenance, proved 
that happiness is confined to no station, and that the fewer our 
real wants are, the greater is our enjoyment of life, undis- 
turbed by the long train of cares and anxieties which harass 
the votaries of artificial luxury and ease. These people were 
isolated by thirty miles from any other habitation of man! 
The grandfather was sovereign, judge, counsellor, and com- 
panion; and the young people, ignorant of the cunning, the 
deceit, and perfidy of polished society, lived strangers to the 
feuds and quarrels of vicinage. Yet all these human beings 
were intelligent, pious, courteous, and industrious. 

The most convincing proof of the genius of the young 
Icelanders, may be gathered from the following incident. Dr. 
Henderson happened to fall into company with a family that 
was as wicked and idle as the one we have just seen was pious 
and industrious. Having mentioned this circumstance to a 
native, he learned that the said reprobates had been but four 
months previously to his interview with them, summoned 
before the Sysselman’s court; when, on investigation, it 
appeared that the wickedness of their children had not only 
prompted them to compose satirical songs on the priest, and 
almost every person in the parish, but had assisted others in 
the composition of similar ones on their own parents. The 
younkers were sentenced to be beaten with rods at home by the 
constable of the parish, and to stand public penance in the 
church, as a warning to the congregation. Nor were the 
parents allowed to pass with impunity. The bad conduct of 
the children was in a great measure to be ascribed toa neg- 
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the servants, then tothe children, and last of all, to the mis- 
tress and master of the famiiy.* 

The Icelandic tents pretty much resemble those of the 
Bedoween Arabs, and are erected in the following manner, 
Two poles, of from five to six feet in length, are stuck fast in 
the ground, at the distance of seven or eight feet, and joined 
together at the top by a third pole, over which the curtain, 
consisting of white wadmel, or coarse woollen cloth is spread 
and braced tight by means of cords fastened to the eaves,+ 
and tied at the other end to hooked wooden pins, which are 
driven into the ground at different distances round the tent. 
The flaps are provided with small holes around the border, and 
are fastened close to the ground in the same manner, except 
at one end, where a small piece is left loose to serve the pur- 
pose of adoor. In these the natives live several weeks, on the 
mountains every summer, while they are collecting the lichen 
Islandicus, and are extremely fond of this kind of Nomadic 
life. | 

As there are no alms-houses in Iceland, every farmer is 
obliged to maintain such of the poor, as are sent to him by 
the Hreppstiori, an officer to whom the care of the poor is 
committed. ‘Thus the poor, who have no dwelling place, are 
supported by turns among the inhabitants; and he who refuses 
to admit a poor person, is subjected to a very heavy penalty. 
To prevent the parishes from being overburdened, the greatest 
care is taken that none be allowed to settle in any other than 
that in which he was born, except he can give security, that 
neither he, nor any of his family, shall ever be burdensome to 
the public. When any family happens to be so reduced, that 
it can no Icnger maintain itself, it is separated, and the mem- 
bers placed out in different households; and if the husband 
or wife belong to a different part of the Island, he is passed on 
to his native parish, perhaps never more to behold the wife of 
his youth. A most effectual way to repress pauperism, 
doubtless! But on such occasions, a scene presents itself the 
most affecting that can possibly be conceived. ‘Though there 
may not be a single morsel in the house, with which to satisfy 
the craving appetite of four or five young starvelings, and 
though they are themselves emaciated with hunger, still they 9 
cleave to one another, and vow that famine, and even ceath 
itself, would be more supportable than sepsration. 





* Vol. I. p. 29. 
+ Query—Did the eaves exist before the tent was framed? OF; 
moie properly, has such a tent eaves ? 
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It is a curious circumstance related by Horrowbow, in _ his 
Natural History of Iceland, p. 22, that “ when the water (of 
the Sydstr spring) is put into a bottle, it continues to jet twice 
or thrice with the fountain, and if the bottle be corked imme- 
diately, it bursts in pieces, on the commencement of the fol- 
lowing eruption of the spring.” We looked narrowly into 
Dr. Henderson’s Journal for a confirmation of this, but he 
did not know that such a circumstance had been related by 
Horrowbow, and, consequently, did not make the experiment 
which might have corroborated it, when he visited this very 
singular spring, whose properties entitles it to the appellation 
of the sympathetic fountain of Sydstr. 

At Grimstad, our author furnishes us with a picture of 
Icelandic rustic manners. A widow, assisted hy her father-in- 
law, an aged man about seventy, and her three sons and seven 
daughters, all in the bloom of youth, manage a farm. They 
were all hay-making when the Dr. visited them, and the cheer- 
fulness and content which shone in every countenance, proved 
that happiness is confined to no station, and that the fewer our 
real wants are, the greater is our enjoyment of life, undis- 
turbed by the long train of cares and anxieties which harass 
the votaries of artificial luxury and ease. These people were 
isolated by thirty miles from any other habitation of man! 
The grandfather was sovereign, judge, counsellor, and com- 
panion; and the young people, ignorant of the cunning, the 
deceit, and perfidy of polished society, lived strangers to the 
feuds and quarrels of vicinage. Yet all these human beings 
were intelligent, pious, courteous, and industrious. 

The most convincing proof of the genius of the young 
Icelanders, may be gathered from the following incident. Dr. 
Henderson happened to fall into company with a family that 
was as wicked and idle as the one we have just seen was pious 
and industrious. Having mentioned this circumstance to a 
native, he learned that the said reprobates had been but four 
months previously to his interview with them, summoned 
before the Sysselman’s court; when, on investigation, it 
appeared that the wickedness of their children had not only 
prompted them to compose satirical songs on the priest, and 
almost every person in the parish, but had assisted others in 
the composition of similar ones on their own parents. The 
younkers were sentenced to be beaten with rods at home by the 
constable of the parish, and to stand public penance in the 
church, as a warning to the congregation. Nor were the 
parents allowed to pass with impunity. The bad conduct of 
the children was in a great measure to be ascribed toa neg- 
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lected education, and the influence of evil example on their 
art. "They were accordingly sentenced to pay a fine of sixty- 
eight rix dollars, of wich fortv-eight were to go to the poor, 
“a the remainder to defray the costs of the suit. 

Dr. Henderson’s journey from the Svinafell Yokuls, Jay 
through a road which traversed immense masses of variously 
situated colunimar basalt rocks, some of which appeared to have 
been thrown down from the adj ining mountains, and others 
were standing in their original beds, At one place, especially, 
he fancied himself naib the ruins of some of the noblest 
structures of Grecian architecture. ‘The pillars were piled one 
above another with the most perfect exactness, and arranged 
so as to form an entire semicircle. They stand quite perpen- 
dicular; and some of the divisions may be about four feet in 
length, but in general they appeare’ to be from two to three 
feet. The most of them were hexavonal columns, but some 
had five, others seven tices. These fragments were all con- 
cave on the upper end, aud convex on the lower, the excava- 
tion always corresponding to the convexity with which it was 
filled. The natives believe these structures to be the Jabours 
of giants of other times ; and the cavities formed in ranges of 
smaller basalt, are termed Dverga Kamrar—* the chambers 
of the Dwarfs.” 

It is a remarkable fact, that the rivers of Iceland are con- 
stantly changing their course among the sands and ice moun- 
tains. Of this we have a singular instance in one part of Dr. 
Henderson’s Journal. He had arrived about one o’clock on 
the eighth of September, at what was the usual channel of the 

“Okulsd d Bretdamerkur-sand, a river which a Captain Scheel 
had taught our traveller to reward as the most formidable and 
dangerous of all the rivers in Iceland; but as far as he could 
see there was no appearance of water: the bed of the river 

was dry at least ten feet below the general surface of the 
sand. The guide, an intrepid and intelligent man, was the 
more alarmed at this, as, how much soever the river had 
shifted its course each summer, it was always distinctly seen 
from the spot on which Mr. Henderson now stood; and only 
eight days before, when a Danish gentleman passed this way, 
it had flowed in the channel before our travellers. Having 
descended into this channel, and proceeded to some distance, 
not without difficulty, owing to the numerous holes filled with 
quicksand, that had been formed by the melting of the large 
masses of ice deposited there on the subsiding of the water, 
the guide averred, that the river had entirely disappeared; 
and looking at the Doctor, told him seriously, he believed he 
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was favoured with a superior degree of good fortune to any 
other traveller that had passed that way. Urging him to pro- 
ceed a little farther, till it should be known with certainty, the 
Doctor had not rode a quarter of mile, when the guide was con- 
vinced by its tumultuous roar, and the height of its breakers, that 
the river not only existed, but was as impetuous and dangerous 
as ever. ‘The nearer it was approached, it appeared the more 
formidable ; and after crossing several inferior branches, our 
travellers gained a sand bank ; past which the principal stream 
was rolled; but the current was so impetuous, and the huge 
shoals of ice that were hurled along seemed difficult to be 
avoided, that the guide deemed it more advisable to attempt 
the passage of the Yokul itself, directly above the egress of 
the river. Leaving his horse, therefore, this daring con- 
ductor climbed up among the cavities and walls of ice, in 
order to look for a passage ; but the fissures and chasms were 
so tremendous, that he was obliged to desist from the perilous 
attempt, lest, missing a foot, he should be 





_ ‘¢ Transfixed, namb’d in icy cells, 
Or shrowded in unfathom'd folds of snow.” 


The source of the river was only two stones cast from the 
travellers, whence the water boiled and raved to a most furious 
degree, now rising, and now subsiding, yet cunstantly car- 
rying out with it immense fragments of ice, which it swept 
along to the sea. Dr. Henderson, however, ‘effected this pas- 
sage with his horse, in the most masterly style. But he had 
not gained the opposite bank two minutes, when a huge piece 
of ice at least thirty feet square, was carried past him with 
resistless force! The foaming of the flood, the crashing of 
the stones hurled against one another at the bottom, and the 
masses of ice which, arrested in their course by some large 
stones, caused the water to dash over them with fury, produced 
altogether, says the Doctor, an effect on the mind never to be 
obliterated. It now became a question what line of conduct 
the guide ought to adopt. He was so deeply impressed with 
a sense of the dangers he had just escaped, that he had scarcely 
the resolution to return; yet, reflecting that his absence would 
create great alarm in his wife and family, natural affection at 
length prevailed, and having obtained a promise that the 
Doctor would not set off till he saw him safe on the opposite 
bank, the brave man dashed again into the fury of the flood, 
and alias a number of narrow escapes from the ice, his 
appointed signal of safety was decried on the opposite bank, — 
“so great,” adds the Doctor, “ was the distance between us.” 
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The rein-deer of Iceland are noticed by Dr. Henderson, 
who, on one occasion, was surprised hy a fine flock of them, 
marching slowly down the side of a mountain close beside him, 
They were more than fifty in number, and were under the 
guidance of a noble stag, that led the van, and every now and 
then turned round to look at our traveller, and then inspect the 
state of his troops.* It is but seldom that the natives kill any 
of these animals, but rather suffer them to enjoy the quiet 
possession of the desolat« regions they traverse.f 

An Iceland winter presents one of the most awful pictures 
the imagination can be appalled with, Strictly speaking, there 
are only two seasons in Iceland, summer and winter; the 
former of which, short end precarious as it is, the natives 
must employ t« make provision for the latter. 

From Pennant’s Artic Zoology, we had learned that in some 
parts of Asia, the northern lights are so terrible, that * they 
strike the beholders with horror. Every animai is struck with 
terror ; even the dogs of the hunters are seized with such dread, 
that they will fall to the ground and remain inimoveeble tiil the 
cause is over.”ft The Icelanders behold this phenomenon 
without emotion, but from experience know, that the aurora 
borealis portends a hurricane, rather than the destruction of 
nations, or the discomfiture of armies. But our limits prevent 
us going further into the details which an elaborate ana. sis 
of the volumes before us might well justify. S.tisfied are we, 
that Dr Henderson’s Journal will tend much to tlustrate the 
geography, the geology, and the history of Icelana. It is a 
monument of his abilities as a Missionary, and now that he 
has gone, as we hear from report, to visit the mission at 
Astracan, to which that most indefatigable man, Mr, Mitchell, 
brother of James Mitchell, of Market-harborough) oelongs, 
we can assure him that he carries with him our wishes and 
prayers tor his success and happiness. 

AH the Chrisiian world will be charmed with his Journal 
from the piety it breathes; nor will the naturalist and the anti- 
quary peruse it without acknowledgments of profit and pleasure. 
We speak the seatiments of our own breasts, which are in 
unison with those of al] who desire to gain knowledge, or 
rejoice in the mejioration of their fellow creatures. 








* ——~ Tris litore cervos 
Prospicit errantis : hos tota armenta sequuntur 
A tergo, et longum per vallis pascitur agmen. 
JENEIDOS, LIB. 1. 
+ It wasinto the mountains of Iceland that the rein-deer were 
introduced from Lapland, in the year 1770. 
$ Pennant’s Ariic Zoology. Introduction, p. 102. 
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On the Safety Lamp for Coal Miners ; with some Researches on 
Flame. By Sir Humphry Davy. Svo. Pp. 148. Hunter, 
St. Paul’s Church, London. 1818. 


Sirk Humpury Davy has thought it right to collect and to 
publish, in a connected form, an account of all the Researches 
that nave heen made by him on the subject of explosions from 
inflammable air, and the modes in which they may be pre- 
vented, as well as all the collateral investigations to which they 
have given rise, with the hope of presenting a permanent 
record on this important subject to the practical miner, and of 
enabling the friends of humanity to estimate and apply those 
resuurces of science, by which a great and permanently 
existing evil may be subdued. : 

In connecting general views on the subject, with extracts 
from papers published in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society, Sir H. D. has not been able to avoid repetitions ; but 
ina case where human life is concerned, and by which human 
haypiness may be deeply affected, it would be malevolent, to 
accuse the benefactor of his species with dwelling too long 
upon precautionary measures, or with treating too often eluci- 
dations in their practical application, with a view to render 
them familiar to the miner. 

The volume before us gives a series of extracts from Sir 
Humphry Davy’s papers, nearly in the order in which they 
were published in the Philosuphical Transactions ; and thus 
have the facts been rendered more intelligible, and the gradual 
progress of enquiry shewn more experimentally ; for every 
step in this investigation has been founded by experiment or 
induction, in which nothing can be said to be owing to acci- 
dent, and in which the most simple and useful combination 
arose out of the most complicated circumstances, 

The result of these labours cannot fail to be useful to the 
cause of science, by proving that even the most apparently 
abstract philosophical truths may be connected with applica- 
tions to the common wants and purposes of life. The grati- 
fication of the love of knowledge is delightful to every refined 
mind; but a much higher motive is offered for indulging in it, 
when that knowledge is felt to be practical power, and when 
that power may be applied to lessen the miseries or increase 
the comforts of our fellow creatures. 

The use of pit coal in Britain is connected not only with 
the necessities, comforts, and enjoyments of life; but also 
with the extension of our most important arts, our manufac- 
tures, commerce, and national riches. 
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Essential in affording warmth and preparing food, it yields a 
sort of artificial sunshine, and in some measure compensates 
for the disadvantages of our climate.—By means of it, metal- 
Jurgical processes are carried on, and the most Important 
materials of civilized life furnished, the agriculturist is supplied 
with an useful manure, and the architect with a necessary 
cement. Not only manufactories and private houses, but even 
whole streets are lighted by its application—and in furnishing 
the element of activity inthe steam engine, it has given a 
wonderful impulse to mechanical and chemical ingenuity, 
diminished to a great extent human labour, and increased in a 
high degree the strength and wealth of the country. 

Every thing connected with the permanent supply of such a 
material, is worthy of scientific consideration ; and to remove 
obstacles, difficulties, or dangers connected with its preduction, 
is not unimportant to the state. 

Since the earliest period of the application of mineral coal 
to the purposes of fuel, the explosions in coal mines from 
inflammable air or fire damp, have been regarded as the greatest 
evil occurring in the working of the mines. ‘The strata of coal 
lie usually parallel or nearly parallel to the surface, at certain 
depths beneath it, and this coal, when the pressure of the 
superincumbent material is removed, affords inflammable air ; 
which is disengaged not only in the common operations of 
mining, when the coal is broken and removed, but is likewise 
permanently evolved, often in enormous quantities, from 
fissures in the strata. 

When it has accumulated in any part of the gallery or 
chamber of amine, so as to be mixed in certain proportions 
with common air, the presence of a lighted candle or lamp 
causes it to explode, and to destroy, injure, or burn whatever 
is exposed to its violence. 

To give detailed accounts of the tremendous accidents, 
owing to this cause, would be merely to multiply pictures of 
death and of human misery.—The phenomena are always of 
the same kind. —The miners are either immediately destroyed 
by the explosion, and thrown with the horses and machinery 
through the shaft into the air, the mine becoming as it were an 
enormous piece of artillery, from which they are projected ; 
or they are gradually suffocated, and undergo a more painful 
death from the carbonic acid and azote remaining in the mine 
after the inflam:uation of the fire damp ; or what, though it 
apsoorsthe mildest, is perhaps che most severe fate, they are 
burn) os oi tmed, and ofteo rendered incapable of labour and 
of bea ercyment for life. 
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The fire damp is found in the greatest quantity, and is most 
dangerous, In the deepest mines; but it likewise often occurs 
in superficial excavations. | 

Modes of preventing accidents from fire damp have heen 
ardently sought for by all persons connected with coal mines, 
and it has even occupied the attention of an enlightened 
government.—In consequence of some explosions which pre- 
vented the miners from workiog the coal mines at) Briancgon, 
in Dauphiny, the Duke de Choiseul, at that time Prime Minister 
of France, recommended the subject to the cousideration of 
the Academy of Sciences, and a committee was appointed, who 
made it for some time the object of their attention; but the 
plan that they proposed for avoiding the danger, was a common 
mode of ventilation. 

This evil of the fire damp, though belonging to all coal 
mives, has been most severely experienced in those of Hainault, 
in Flanders, and the infinitely more important mines in the 
neighbourhood of Whitehaven and Neweas:le, in this country, 

The number of dreadful accidents, indeed, which had 
happened within the last three or four years in the last men- 
tioned districts, particularly that by which ninety six persons 
were destroyed in the Felling colliery, had so strongly impressed 
the minds of a number of benevolent persons belonging to or 
connected with the coal districts, that it was said to be in their 
contemplation to bring the subject before Parliament, that by 
making it a national question, it might obtain that consideration 
which its importance demanded. 

When Sir H. D. first turned his attention particularly to the 
subject, which was ia August, 1815, in consequence of a 
letter from the Rev. Dr. Gray, there appeared very little hope 
of finding an efficacious remedy. The resources of modern 
chemical science had been fully applied in ventilation, in the 
improved plans of Mr. Buddle ; the comparative lightness of 
the fire damp was well understood, every precaution was taken 
to preserve the communications open; and the currents of 
air were promoted or occasioned, not only by furnaces, but 
likewise by air pumps and steam apparatus. 

Sir James Lowther had observed early in the last century, 
that the fire damp in its usual form was not inflammavle by 
sparks from flint and steel; anda person in his employment 
had invented a mill for giving light by the collision of flint and 
steel, and this was the only instrument except common candles 
employed in the dangerous parts of the British collieries. Yet 
instances of explosion have been known from the steel mill, 
and it required manual labour for its use, In Flanders, amadou 
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or fungus tinder had been occasionally employed in dangerous 
parts of the mine, but the light yielded by this substance was 
much too feeble to be used for working the mines, and only 
enabled the miners to find their way for particular occasions. 

M. de Humboldt, the jusily celebrated philosophical traveller, 
in 1796, conceived and executed the plan of a lamp for giving 
light in mines where a common candle would not burn or 
produce explocion; but it was founded on the principle of 
entire insulation from the air, and could burn only for a short 
time till the air contained within it was exhausted. A lamp 
upon a plan similar as to insulation, was contrived by Dr. 
Clanny, in 1813, but he supplied his light with air from the 
mine through water by bellows, and it went out in explosive 
atmospheres, and to be empluyed required to be worked by 
hand, or by machinery ; and neither M. de Humboldt’s lamps, 
or Dr. Clanny’s, had, for obvious reasons, we believe, ever been 
used in coal mining. 

The great object, one rather to be ardently desired than 
confidently expected, was to find a light, which at the same 
time that it enabled the miner to work with security in explosive 
atmospheres, should likewise consume the firedamp. Having 
learnt from Mr. Buddle the degree of light required for the 
common operations of the workmen, Sir H. D. made several 
experiments with the hope of obtaining such a light without 
active infammati.n. He tried Knuckel’s, Canton’s, and 
Baldwin’s phosphorus, and likewise the electrical light in close 
vessels, but without success. He hada lamp made with two 
valves, which closed in atmospheres contaminated with fire 
damp, by the increased heat of the flame produced by the 
combustion of the gas, but this lamp could not be used in 
an explosive atmosphere. 

It will be unnecessary to dwell upon preliminary and unsuc- 
cessful attempts, and we shall proceed to describe briefly the 
origin aud progress of thuse investigations which led Sir H. D. 
to the discovery of the principles by which explosion and 
flame may be arrested and regulated ; and by means of which, 
the miner is not only able to subdue and controul, but likewise 
to render useful his most dangerous enemy. 

He first began with a minute chemical examination of the 
substance with which he had to contend.—The analysis of 
various specimens of fire damp shewed him that the pure inflam- 
mable part of it was light carburetted hydrogen, as Dr. Henry 
had before stated, hydrogen or pure inflammable air combined 
with charcoal or carbon. 

Sir H. D. made numerous experiments on the circumstances 
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under which it explodes, and the degree of its inflammability.— 
He found that it required to be mixed with very large quantities 
of atmospheric air to produce explosion, even when mixed 
with three or nearly four times its bulk of air, it burnt quietly 
in the atmosphere, and extinguished a taper. When mixed with 
between five and six times its volume of air it exploded feebly : 
itexploded with most energy when mixed with seven or eight 
times its volume of air, and mixtures of fire damp and air 
retained their explosive power when the proportions were one of 
gas to fourteen of air, When the air was in larger quantity 
the flame of a taper was merely enlarged in the mixture, an 
effect which was still perceived in thirty parts of air to one of 
gas. 

Sir H. D. found the fire damp much less combustible than 
other inflammable gases. It was not exploded, or fired by red 
hot charcoal or réd hot iron; it required iron to be white hot, 
and itself in brilliant combustion, for its inflammation. The 
heat produced by it in combustion was likewise much less than 
that of most other inflammable gases, and hence, in its explosion, 
there was much less comparative expansion. | 

On mixing | part of carbonic acid or fixed air with 7 parts 
of an explosive mixture of fire damp, or | part of azote with 
6 parts, their powers of exploding were destroyed. 

In exploding a mixture in a glass tube of one-fourth of an 
inch in diameter and a foot long, more than a second was 
required before the flame reached from one end to the other : 
and he found that in tubes of one-seventh of an inch in 
diameter, explosive mixtures could not be fired when they were 
opened in the atmosphere; and that metallic tubes prevented 
explosion better than glass tubes. 

In reasoning upon these various phenomena, it occurred to 
him, as a considerable heat was required for inflammation of 
the fire damp, and as it produced in burning comparatively 
a small degree of heat, that the effect of carbonic acid and 
azote, and of the surfaces of small tubes in preventing its 
explosion, depended upon their cooling powers ; upon their 
lowering the temperature of the exploding mixture so much 
that it was no foager sufficient for its continuous inflammation. 

This idea, which was confirmed by various obvious considera- 
tions, led toan immediate result—the possibility of constructing 
alamp, in which the cooling powers of the azote or carbonic 
acid, formed by combustion or the cooling powers of the 
apertures, through which the air entered or made its exit, should 
Prevent the comimunication of explosion, 

Whatever slight differences of opinion might exist as to the 
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original discoverer of the Safety-Lamp, now become so 
universal in coal-mines,—for ourselves, we award the palm to 
Sir Liumenxy Davy,—no difference can exist as to the 
importance of the discovery itself. As the principle upon 
which its safety depends is not perhaps so generally known, we 
will explain it. It is found that gas, ina state of Hame or 
combustion, will not pass through brass-wire gauze with pores 
of certain dimensions, although the gas itself, when not ina 
state of flame, most readily passes. If a piece of wiie-gauze 
be held horizontally over the flame of a common eas light, 
now so common in the streets and shops, the flame of the gas 
will burn under the wire-gauze, but it will not pass through 
itin the state of flame. If again, whilst the wire-yauze is 
held over the flame, a candle be applied to the upper surface 
of the gauze, the gas passing through it will immediately 
kindle. The theory is this :—gas must be heated to a certain 
degree, either by the immediate contact of flame or some other 
body, before it will either burn or explode ; the gas, in passing 
through the wire-gauze, loses so much of its heat,—or, in 
other words, the wire-¢.uze conducts away from it so much of 
its heat,—as to cool it below the degree in which it will burn 
or explode: hence the important use of the Safety-Lamp, 
whilst burning in mixtures of atmospheric air and carburetted 
hydregen gas. The wire-gauze, with which the lamp is com- 
pletely surrounded, cools the gas toa degree below the heat 
necessary for the explosion to take place; and, consequently, 
no explosion can happen. In no instance has the Safety- 
Lamp been known to fail in preventing explosions In coal-mines, 
whilst the workmen have continued to keep the wire-gauze 
uninjured around it. 

There is a plate in Sir H. Davy’s work, which illustrates the 
coustruction of the lamp. 

Mr. Stephenson had claimed this discovery, but it has been 
decided at a meeting, consisting of Sir Joseph Banks, rte 
Brande, Hatchett, Wollaston, and Young,— 

1. That Mr. Stephenson is not the author of the discovery 
of the fact, that an explosion of inflammable gas will not pass 
ae tubes and apertures of small dimensions. 

That Mr. G. Stephenson was not the first to apply that 
principle to the construction of a Safety-Lamp, none of the 
lamps which he made in the year 1815 having been safe ; and 
there being no evidence even of their having been made upon 
that principle. 

3. That Sir Humphry Davy not only discovered, indepen- 
dently of all others, and without any knowledge of the unpub: 
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lished experiments of the late Mr. Tennant on flame, the 
principle. of the non-communication of explosions through 
small apertures, but that he has also the sole merit of having 
first applied it to the very important purpose of a Safety-Lamp, 
which has evidently been imitated in the latest lamps of Mr. 
George Stephenson. 








-_—— 


The Philosophical Library ; being a curious collection of the 
most rare and valuable Manuscripts and Printed Works, both 
Ancient and Modern, which treat of Moral, Metaphysical, 
Theological, Historical, and Philosophical enquiries after 
Truth; Dedicated to the People of ihe British Empire. 
By Josephus Tela. Vol. I. 8vo. Souter, St. Paul’s Church 
Yard, London. 1318. 


(Concluded from p. 333.) 


Tue Life and Morals of Epicurus form the second portion of 
the first volume of the Philosophical Library. Morals, like all 
other sciences, must have first principles, on which all moral 
reasoning is grounded. ‘These principles relate either to 
virtue in general, or to the different particular branches of virtue, 
or to the comparison of virtue where they seem to interfere. 
There are some things in human conduct, that merit appro- 
bation and praise, others that merit blame and punishment ; 
and different degrees either of approbation or of blaine, are 
due to different actions. What is in no degree voluntary, 
can neither deserve moral approbation nor blame. What is 
done from unavoidable necessity may be agreeable or dis- 
agreeable, useful or hurtful, but cannot be the object either of 
blame or of moral approbation. Men may be highly culpable in 
omitting what they ought to have done, as well as in doing what 
they ought not. We ought to use the best means we can to be 
well informed of our duty, by serious atténtion to moral instruc- 
tion ; by observing what we approve, and what we disapprove, in 
other men, whether our acquaintance, or those whose actions are 
recorded in history; by reflecting often, in a calm and dis- 
passionate hour, on our own past conduct, that we may discern 
what was wrong, what was right, and what might have been 
better; by deliberating coolly and impartially upon our future 
conduct, as far as we can foresee the opportunities we may 
have of doing good, or the temptations to do wrong; and by 
having this principle deeply fixed in our minds, that as moral 
excellence is the true worth and glory of man, so the knowledge 
of his duty is to every man, in every station of life, the most 
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important of all knowledge. It ought to be our most setioys 
concern to do our duty as far as we know it, and to fortify our 
minds against every temptation to deviate from it; by main- 
taining a lively sense of the beauty of right conduct, and of 
its present and future reward, of the turpitude of vice, and of 
its bad consequences here and hereafter ; by having always in 
our eye the noblest examples ; by the habit of subjecting our 
passions to the government of reason; by firm purposes and 
resolutions with regard to our conduct; by avoiding creasions 
of temptation when we can; and by imploring the aid of Hin 
who made us, in every hour of temptation. 

These principles concerning virtue and vice in general, must 
appear self-evident to every man who hath a conscience, and 
who hath taken pains to exercise this natural power of his 
mind. ‘There are others more particular; but we forbear to 
mention them, satisfied that every axiom of personal or parti- 
cular duty is known to our readers. Let us now see in how 
much the Morals of Epicurus agree with those principles of 
Christian conduct which we have just enumerated. 

Of fricndship we thus read : 
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‘* Friendship ought to be contracted for the utility we expect 
therefrom : as we cultivate the earth, that we may reap the benefit of 
its fertility. This noble habit is fomented and upheld by the 
natural good offices of the parties, and the satisfaction they take in 
each other.” 


Again: of the pleasure arising from the practice of virtue, 
we need only take this moral, 


‘*< It is impossible to pass our life delightfully without prudence, 
honesty, humanity, and justice. He that practises these excellent 
virtues, cannot but live pleasantly ; insomuch, that the man whois 
so wretched as to be neither honest, prudent, humane, nor just, is 
deprived of all that might otherwise make his life happy.” 
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Against the importunity of unreasonable desires, we may 
take this maxim. 
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‘“‘ The quiet and safety that are found in solitude and retirement 
from the world, may be equally enjoyed by us, though in it, pro- 
vided that we keep strictly to the medium of temperance, and confine 
our desires to what nature exacts for its preservation, which is 
common and easily to be procured. In effect, whatever she counts 
most delicious and exquisite is common and limited; but, if we 
listen to the wanton appetites opinion creates, when it is deceived by 
false appearances, our luxury shall be insatiable, and nothing shall be 
able to satisfy it.” 
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necessity and advantages of systems of morals, because men 
may, tothe end of life, be ignorant of self-evident truths ; 
they may, to the end of life, entertain gross absurdities, 
Experience shews that this happens often in matterse that are 
indifferent. Mueh more may it happen in matters where 
interest, passion, prejudice, and fashion, are so apt to pervert 
the judgment. 

The history of past ages shews that nations, highly civilized 
and greatly enlightened in many arts and séiences, may, for 
ages, not only hold the grossest absurdities with regard to the 
Deity and his worship, but -with regard to the duty we ow€ to 
our fellow men, partieularly to claldren, to servants, to 
strangers, to enemies, and to those who differ frém us in rek- 
gious opinions. 

Of .the truth of this posifion, we have abundant proofs in 
the maxims of some ofethe Grecian sages; but in the 
Morality of the East,” which forms the third scries of Mr. 
Tela’s Morals in the Philosophical Library, we have most 
lamentable proofs; yet is the reproduction of this tract well 
calculated at this period to give the Christians of Europe much 
insight into the fallacies and absurdities of the Mahommedan 
religion. But it must be admitted, that the extracts we have 
hefore us are the choicest pieces of morality contained in the 
Koran. How much soever the Morality of the East may correct 
the habits and propensities of the unbelievers in our own 
country, we do not pretend to judge ; but we think the exhor- 
tation of the prophet must have inspired a late candidate for 
the senatorial dignity, when he pointed-aut to his mob of true 
believers, the patriots who would not give him their ‘ voices ”’ 
—their ‘ sweet voices”—* there they are—have at them my 
friends !”’ said the orator, who vowed before the Lord Mayor 
that he would keep the poll open all the days allowed by the 
law. —Thus saith Mahomet to his friends, 


« When ye encounter the unbelievers, strike off their heads until 
ye have made a great slaughter among them; and bind them in 
bonds; and either give them a free dismissron al fterward, or exact a 
ransom, until the war shall have laid down ifs arms. This shall ye 
do. Verily, if God pleased, he could take vengeance on them with- 
Out your assistance: but he commandeth you to fight his battles, 
that he may prove the one of you by the other. And, as to those 
Who fight in defence of God’s true religion, God will not suffer their 
works to perish: he will guide them, and will dispose their heart 
aright ; and he will lead them into paradise, of which he hath told 
them. © true believers ! if ye assist -Ged,-by -fighting for his reti® 
gion, he will assist you against your enemies, and will set your feet 

No. 242, Vol. 54, July, 1818, Ee 
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fast: but, as for the infidels, let them perish ; and their works shai! 
render God vain.”’* 


Mr. Tela’s Political Mischiefs of Popery, constituting the 
fourth leading article in the Philosophical Library, has met 
with a reply in the Catholic Gentleman’s Magazine, we see; 
but still Mr. Palmer, the Editor of that work, has not proved 
that there are no Political Mischiefs attending Popery. For our- 
selves, we think France is likely to be blessed with some 
of those mischiefs which Josephus Tela has laboured to draw 
before the attention of his countrymen. 

The article entitled, 4 Looking Glass for Popes and Priests 
of the Church of Rome, following the aforesaid article of Poli- 
tical Mischiefs of Popery, is curious and amusing, even though: 
Mr. Tela hath cut it short with Jobn vill. a@ woman Pope. 
And the catalogue of the Relics of the Church of Rome shews 
that grown up children may be made to believe any thing, 
though ever so absurd. We cannot enter further into the 
analysis of this volume. Its perusal will repay the time of all 
in whom the love of virtue is not stifled by the louder call of 
some passion unfriendly to moral improvement. 
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An Essay on the Origin and Operation of the Dry Rot, with a 


View to tts Prevention or Cure. To which are anneaed, 
Suggestions on the Cultivation of Forest Trees, and an 
Abstract of the several Forest Laws, from the Reign of Canute 
to the Present Time. By Robert McWilliam, Architect and 
Surveyor. 4dto. Pp. 420. Taylor, 59, Holborn, London. 
1818. 


(Concluded from p. 361.) 


THERE Is as much difference respecting the origin as the 
kingdom to which fungi belong. But fungi in general belong 
to the class cryptogamia of the vegetable kingdom. The fungi 
on timber, that constitute our present subject of inquiry into 
Mr. McWilliam’s theories on Dry Rot, are very easily propagated 
either by seed or root; hence the agencies of the air, the 
earth, and the water, conspire to deposit the elements of archi- 
tectural destruction, in the sites of new buildings, the cellars, 
or basement stories of old ones; but if the air be much agi- 
tated, it will destroy this fungus, or mould, or mucor; if 
moisture be withheld, it soon dies; and if the temperature be 
very low or very high, the effects are the same. 
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* See Sale’s Koran, b. ii. ch. xlvii. p. 376. 
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It often happens that the original cause of the dry rot is 
several hundred yards from the site of the building which it 
attacks and ultimately destroys. 

The following experiment proves how the vegetable matter 
may be communicated to wood; and shews how a_ building 
may be assailed with fungi, by means of drains leading from 
kitchens, 


« Take two well burnt bricks from the interior of a brick kiln, 
where no vegetable matter can have come into contact with them 
since they were thoroughly burnt. To one of these add a portion 
of distilled water, sufficient thoroughly to moisten the whole brick, 
Letthe other brick be moistened with the juice of any vegetable, 
such as that of. cabbage leaves, either green or boiled ; or lay it tora 
few minutes on the edge of such a pond as above mentioned, that it 
may receive the stagnant water to moisten it equally with the other 
brick. ‘Then lay each brick on a pure clean surface ; cover each with 
aglass jar ; and place both ina situation a little shaded from the solar 
rays, where the temperature may be from 45° to 60°; taking care to 
supply a sufficient quantity of distilled water to each, to keep up the 
proper degree of moisture. Ina very little time, that which was 
moistened with the vegetable juice, or stagnant water, will be 
covered with a fine mould ; which will be thick or thin, tall or short, 
in proportion as the water, with which it was first moistened, had 
been impregnated with vegetable matter: while the other, which 
was moistened with the pure water, will remain for any length of 
time without the least appearance of mould. 

“ Having in this way satisfied myself, that there was no vegetating 
principle in either of the bricks, I took two pieces of wood trom the 
end of acommon deal about a quarter of an inch thick, cut the 
transverse way of the grain, each about tour inches long and two 
inches broad ; moistened both with pure water ; and laid one on the 
middie of each brick. In two days mould appeared on the upper 
side of the wood laid on that brick which was moistened by the 
stagnant water ; andin a few days more it began to extend its fibres 
over the upper side of the brick, asif issuing’ trom the wood : wobile 
that on the other brick remained for several weeks without any mould 
at ali; although I have no doubt, but the wood iself would soon 
have produced mould in this situation. 

‘The very same effect is produced by stone, provided there be 
sufficient fissures or crevices in the surface of the stone, to enable it 
(Oretain the slime, or muddy and germinating particles, from the 
vegetable substances with which it may be moistened.’ * 


In the description of the oak and fir trees, their natures and. 
‘omponent parts have been pointed out. 
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«© And it has been already observed, that every tree contains in its 
jnices the matter peculiar to its species ; and in this matter, in various 
states of preparation, a large portion of the seeds, roots, and juices 
of ether plants; some decomposed, and many seeds not decomposed 
at all, before they are absorbed into the body of the tree: and that 
some seeds, particularly those of fungi, are extremely numerons, 
minute, and tenacious of life. 

« Fungus is frequently the attendant and cause of vegetable cor. 
ruption. Corruption, however, invariably pre-supposes fermentation ; 
and this species of fermentation is preceded either by a redundance, 
or by a defect, of some one or more of the component parts of the 
body on which it acts. Thus we find, that in pollards, or trees 
deprived of many or most of their branches, the juices are absorbed 
by the roots, and raised in the tree in sufficient quantity to supply 
the trunk, and such a proportion of branches and leaves as nature has 
allotted tothe plant. But the branches being lopped off, there isa 
redundancy of sap, beyond the quantity required to supply the trunk 
and the few remaining branches. ‘The juices being incapable of 
returning through the same vessels and roots again into the earth, 
while on the contrary, the propelling energies of the beat of every 
returning summer's day bring a fresh portion of the juices upward 
in the tree, buds and shoots are consequently thrown out: but these 
being insufficient to assimilate the whole of theredundant juices, a 
rupture of the overcharged vessels takes place, and sap is fcund 
running down the sides of the tree, and thence into the earth, 
While the vital motion of the living tree prevents fermentation for 
some time in the tree itself, these juices falling again to the earth, 4 
fermentation there ‘akes place ; a sufhcient portion of moisture, heat, 
and air, being present with the seeds of fungi, these seeds germinate ; 
and, if the situation be very quiet, and the air have little or no agitation, 
the fungus will very soon appear in a fine mould overall the surface of 
the spot the juices had reached. Mould is the unifotm appearance on 
every vegetable substance in the first stage of corruption ; but its 
texture at first is so exquisitely fine, and its whole substance so delicate, 
that, in situations where the air is agitated, the fine particles are 
brokén off, and canied away, by the current of air. Hence itis, 
that fungi very seldom appear about the roots or trunks of trees in the 
shape’of mould ; because the corrupting bodies must be in the second, 
third, fourth, or fifth stage of corruption, before they have strength 
to put forth a plant, the fungus form of which has sufficient power to 
resist the stream of passing air, and the solar rays. 

‘© Although the pollard is here particularly mentioned, yet this is 
the case with all other trees that have a scarcity of branches and 
Jeaves. If Dr. Hope be correct in stating, that the birch tree may 
discharge more juice every year than is equal to the whole weight of 
the tree and branches, it is presumable, that, when this tree grows 
in an argillaceous soii, which forms a kind of reservoir for the water 
about the roots, the juice becomes mixed with the rains, which swell 
and soften the surface of the ground ; and in dry weather this ground 
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is cracked and fissured, and the redundance of juice,’ which has 
fallen from the tree, cleaving to the fibrous roots, the mouldy fungus 
soon germinates, and destroys the small fibres. 

« The returning rains again saturate the ground ; and the fungi are 
partly destroyed, so that they seldom make any appearance above 

round tothe naked eye. Yetit is highly probable, that the decay 
and death of many trees of this species may thus be effected : and it 
is frequently found, that, when this decay is begun, it will soon 
extend to a vast number of trees, and not unfrequently destroy all that 
are within the space, to which the fungi may be presumed to 
extend. Pliny says, that fungus is generated from sap in a corrupt 
state. A modern writer, (Forsyth on Forest Trees,) says, the snow 
or rain falls into the cracks of timber occasioned by the frost or heat of 
the sun, and promotes that fermentation with the natural juices, 
which is the certain source of disease and decay. 

‘« The fungi at the roots of growing trees receive their nourishment 
from the redundance of sap in the trees; and their number and 
magnitude are proportionally great or small, as this nourishment is 
supplied. Still the vital motion of the tree prevents any fungus 
growing out of its living parts: and although a fungus is frequently 
seen upon the oak, where the tree may outwardly seem ina thriving 
state, yet no instance can be adducéd of the appearance of this fungus, 
but where the tree has been either more or less in a state of decay ; 
and when felled it is found to be either rotten at the heart, or red 
there, which isthe first stage of decay. 

“ But when a tree is cut down, placed in a shady situation, and 
covered with grass or any other moist substance, to prevent the free 
circulation of the external air, the whole juice of the tree will soon 
become subject to fermentation, which causes a bursting of the smaller 
vessels. The tree then having no longer a supply of sap from the 
roots, and the fungus not being opposed by the vital motion, it absorbs 
the whole of the juices of the tree : its woody fibres become moistened 
and sofiened by the humidity and fermentation: the fungus continues 
its operation, until it wholly extracts the cohesive particles of: the 
timber: and although those parts of the tree, which may bein any 
way exposed to the circulation of air, will appear sound, as resisting 
the general corruption ; yet those very parts will, on examination, 
be found a mere shell, fresh on the outside, while the inside is either 
a putrid mass, or perhaps quite hollow. 

“ On inspecting bridges, that have been built for some years, it is 
ofien found, thatthe timbers appear quite sound and fresh on the 
outside, while they really are no more thana mere shell, the inside 
being completely rotted away. All timber is in some degree liable to 
this rot or decay in the middle, but none so much as that of every 
species of the fir tree, except the larch In consequence of their 
peculiar texture, they are more !iable to become hollow after they are 
felled, than any other tree, in two different ways, which wiil be 
explained when speaking of girders. All timber used for building in 
this country appears to be liable to the dry rot, in the inverse proportign 
ot its specific gravity and cohesive qualities, when dry or seasoned.” — 
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We said above that the dry rot is often communicated to 
buildings from distant sources; but in this case, various 
gasses lend their aid to promote it. Similar causes will pro. 
duce it in a house and in a ship; vet from the difference of 
their situations, each has peculiar circumstances which do not 
apply to the other. That in ships at sea must always have its 
origin within the ship itself; that in houses likewise very often 
originates in the building ; but more frequently from distant 
sources of communication, improper drains or cesspvols, 
either within some part of the building, or even at a consi- 
derable distance from it, 

Often in a sandy or gravelly soil, a cesspool is thought suff- 
cient to sink, and convey away the waste water, impregnated 
with vegetable and animal matter from the kitchen and 
scullery, and carrying with it the seeds, and, perhaps, the 
roots of fungi. As the water filters off, the more solid par- 
ticles are retained, which form a slimy mud; and thence are 
generated hydrogen gas, and carbonic acid gas. These being 
forced off by the daily supply from the drains, find their way 
through any crack, or hallow space in the brickwork or foun- 
dation, to @ interior of the building; and coming into con- 
tact with a large portion of oxygen, which forms at once the 
atmosphere congenial to cryptogamous plants, large quantities 
of the seeds of fungi being contained tn the gaseous matter, 
these produce a fine mucor, like hoar frost, which immediately 
Jays hold of the timber near it. The following is one result of 
Mr. McWilliam’s experience in this particular, as an Architect 
and Surveyor, for we do not know thatany Architects except 
Messrs. Papworth and McWilliam, of the present times, have 
touched this important subject. 


‘* T have known the gasses conducted in thie way through drains, 
that carried off the drainage of a house, and discharged it into a pond 
of stagnant water, at the distance of 320 yards from the building. 
This cause never being suspected, the mansion was repaired no less 
than four times within eleven years, at an expense of several thousand 
pounds ; but all to little or no purpose. About seven years ago, | had 
the management of the fourth and last repair. During the time this 
yepair was going on, I was often told, that what I was doing would 
be of no use, the very same thing having been done before by some 
one or other of the three preceding architects, who had been empioyed 
in succession, and allto no purpose. 1 found, however, that the 
beginning of the disease proceeded always from one particular spot. 
and that very spot had been often completely saturated with various 
nostrums, without any good effect. Elence I determined on having 
the drain taken up, and altered. To this my employer strongly 
objected ; and jeered the ridiculous notion, as he called it, that a pone 
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at such a distance could have any effect on his house. Atlength he 
gave his reluctant consent ; the drain was taken up, and altered; the 
work was completed ; and the whole premises now stand sound and 
perfect, without the least appearance of the disease, although the 
repairs have been finished above six years. Indeed, ] am convinced, 
that the most mysterious cases of this disease in houses are oceasioned 


in general by improper drainage, alihough the cause may not be so 
distant as in this instance.” 


We have just seen how the dry rot is generated without the 
building, which it ultimately destroys ; let us now inquire how 
it is likewise generated within the building. From remote 
exterior agents fungi are communicated to the ground joists 
of buildings, to floors, and skirting. In short, wherever 
timber is to be found, there also will the dry rot appear. 
Sometimes one sort of timber will be destroved, while another 
sort near it will not be much injured. This arises from one sort 
having more nataral tendency to imbibe the cause of the disease, 
and being more liable to decay than the other. Even in ships, 
this 1s the case. 

In ships, fungi generally appear first on the inside, a little 
below the water line. But we do not find them in deep caverns 
or wells, or in the holds of ships, because in these situations 
there is an uniformity of temperature preserved, while at the 
water’s edge, or in cellars, or houses generally, it is continually 
fluctuating, and there is a sufficient quantity of the gasses to 
befriend the generation of the fungi. ‘This inquiry is, how- 
ever, exceedingly prolix, and full of chemical subtilty. We, 
therefore, feel disposed to waive further enquiry on a topic 
much disputed; but we cannot help referring our readers to 
Mr. McWilliam’s investigations and experiments on the pro- 
cesses and agents in the decomposition of timber. 

Our author scouts the idea, and we think on scientific 
grounds too, of finding some nostrum, the application of 
which will exterminate the whole disease. Now here we 
think Mr. McWilliam reasons most cogently; for havin 
shewn by very refined chemical analyses the origin of the dry 
tot, the ways in which it may be communicated from remote 
sources to buildings and ships; we may reasonably suppose 
that the preventives and methods of cure proposed by our 
author, have some foundation in truth, especially so, as his 
reasonings proceed on the results of his experience. 

The application of Mr. McWilliam’s principles of preven- 
tion and cure to ships may be found advantageous. Consi- 
dering our great naval power, and our commerce, we cannot 
do otherwise than extract the following observations. 
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‘ For it appears by the calculation of Messrs. Allen and Pepys, 
and is tully supported by Sir John Pringle, in bis work on the Diseases 
of the Army, that several thousand cubical feet of carbonic acid gas 
are thrown into the hold of aship of war every day ; therefore, to 
remove and prevent the accumulation of this matter, would be in a 
great measure to protect the vessel from dry rot, and preserve the 
health of the crew. 

«© Many methods have been tried, with different degrees of success, 
for preserving the health of the menin ships of warand merchant 
ships going on long voyages: such as fumigating with spikenard, 
camphor, vinegar, sulphur, gunpowder, cedar, and other odoriferous 
woods, &c. and they appear advantageous for this purpose pretty 
nearly in proportion as they remove the dense stagnant air, to admit 
that which is more pure and wholesome. According to Dr. Priestley, 
smoke will readily unite with this kind of stagnant foul air, so that 
very little or none of the smoke will escape into the open air, which 
is incumbent upon it ; and the upper surface of the smoke wil! appear 
smooth and welldefined, while the lower surface is very ragged, and 
in several parts hanging dewn toa considerable distance within the 
body of carbonic acid gas. If the air be very foul, the smoke of a 
smai! quantity of gunpowder fired in it will be wholly retained by it, 
and no part escape into the open air. This foul air unites very readily 
with the fumeof resin, sulphur, or any electrical substance, as well 
as with the vapour of water. 

‘« The effects of these odours, considered merely as such, are 
probably very trifling : yet when these fumigations are practised, there 
is a general washing and cleaning of the ship; the union of the 
smoke with these gases makes them visible ; and sometimes recourse 
ishad to other means, to drive off the smoke, and with it at least 
part of the foul aft. If this be correct, it is a mistake to attribute 
to these fumes that which ought properly to be ascribed to scouring 
and washing out the vessel. 

** Much has been done to the external parts of ships, by increasing 
the thickness of the planks from four to five or six inches, according 
to the magnitude of ,the vessel. Improved methods of building and 
caulking, coppering their bottoms and sides, and in fact every means 
that could be devised to render them stronger and more watertight, 
have been adopted : while the real cause of the gallopping consumption 
not beivg understood, the roots of the evil, instead of being destroyed, 
are thereby sheltered and nourished ; no means having yet been 
applied, to act constantly and regularly in throwing off the foul 
stagnant air, which in former days was imperceptibly removed, by 
the necessity of pumping out the water. This, and improperly using 
unseasoned timber appear to be the principal, if not the only reason, 
for the dry rot being more common in ships at* present than fot- 
merly.” 


In short, to Captains of ships of war, and the East India 
Company’s service, the voiume before us must be invaluable. 
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Besides the preservation of the ships, it is probable that from 
1500 to 2000 valuable lives may be saved annually by this 
method ; this Is, surely, something more than trifling. 

The appknpix to Mr. MeWilliam’s Essay forms a consi- 
derable part of the volume; but the information it conveys, 
shews him a man of industry and intelligence. To the 
agriculturist, the planter, and the statesman, this part of the 
volume before us will not be the least valuable. In examining 
the appendix, how are we struck with the immense revolution 
which has taken place in our royal domains, and ancient 
forests. . . 

The whole of the once extensive royal domains, now appro- 
priated to the growth of timber for the navy, is stated to be 
re 38,000 acres ; a diminutive proportion, indeed! ‘The 

rage quantity of timber, which the whole of the royal 
forests have furnished for the seven years preceding 1815, 
according to the report of the commissioners, was 4247 loads 
per year; and in that year they supplied only 4110 loads. 

In this appendix, we find also a succinct history of the navy 
from the days of Alfred to the present time. This document 


is, at once, curious and interesting, as it shews in different. 


periods the.consumption of timber for our naval service, inde- 
pendent of the internal demand for buildings, which forms a 
separate article both intelligible and instructive. 

The arguments which we might use to enforce the planting 
of timber may not be new, but they will be cogent. The 
navy being the basis of our strength, it naturally becomes 
Interwoven with the soul of every Briton; and though in 
peace, the number of ships of war may be less than when our 
liberties and laws are assailed by foes, the old adage is a good 
one: he who has his sword hy his side ‘seldom wants to use it. 

What Goldsmith says of an extinguished peasantry, may he 
practically applied to the extinction of our forests in England, 
in Scotland, and in Iveland. Riches are, doubtless, the sinews 
of war; but the materiel should also be found within ourselves, 
within our own dominions. The pillow of satiety was never 
made for great men, nor for great nations. Dioclesian had no 
fear of a rival in power; but it is well known, that when his 
constitution was broken, he feared his own decay. Charles V. 
embarrassed and disappointed in the completion of his vast 
designs, was rendered bv infirmity unequal to the labour and 
anxiety of governing his extensive dominions. ‘These incidents 
may be illustratively applied to the decay of the British forests. 
But the decay of nature cannot be recruited, though forests 

may be replanted. ‘The application needs no illustration. 
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The horrors of war in our own time have afilicted Europe, and 
astonished the world, and we have no reason to think, that the 
spirit of ambition is yet laid in the dust. Where conquest 
points the way, conquerors are seldom ata loss fora plea to 
justify their conduct : and they appear with their marshalled 
forces. clothed as in the wrath of Omnipotence, marching 
from kingdom to kingdom, in steps of blood, over fallen 
crowns and broken sceptres, their hands displuying ‘the scourge, 
and their ensigns a warning, both to princes and people. 


* See, his black chariot floats in streams of gore; 
Pale Rage behind, and ‘Terror strides before !”" 


If the dumb son of Cresus could speak, when he saw the 
sword at his father’s throat, where is the patriot that will not 
act, when our country, the common mother of us all, may be 
endangere ‘d; orat least when her wealth and reputation are so 
highly concerned? ‘The several encounters in the late Wal 
with the frigates of our rival America are practical proofs, that 
our naval greatness is not established on that sure and lasting 
basis, which a series of victories seemed to indicate; anda 
short season more of inattention to the effective remedies may 
debilitute beyond recovery this mighty arm of our strength, 
and bring our independence as a nation into peril. 

In all the political changes that have taken place in this 
country for the last fifty years, the different administrations 
have exerted themselves to improve the navy; but, if the 
individuals composing the body of land owners do not lend 
their aid, by planting their waste grounds, and furnishing 
them with timber, the most vigorous efforts of the government, 
however wise, will be rendered comparatively futile and 
useless. 

We ought, therefore, to set about planting immediately : for, 
if our eager desive to enjoy the present, and our growing 
indifference for posterity still go on increasing, while the 
management of our woods continues to be neglected, it is to be 
feared, that the country, which the ilustrious Linnaus styled 
“ punctum vite in vitellu orbis,” will have its noble forests, in 
which its national strength s6 much consists, speedily exhausted, 
without any reasonable prospect of their being restored. 

To see the rocks or mountains covered with perpetual ice 
and snow producing nothing, inspires us with no regret, 
because such is the law of nature ; but how can we view with 
indifference the dreary wastes, and barren heaths, in the midst 
of a country like the United Kingdom, with no wood to 
shelter those fields of rich soil, which in their present state, 
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if they be not absolutely a blank on the face of the earth, are a 
disgrace to the nation, and to the individuals to whom they 
belong? 

It is true, individuals havea right, to a certain extent, to 
do with their property as they please. Thus they may lay out 
or hoard up their money, as they think proper ; but they have 
no right to melt down the common coin of the realm, though 
it is their own ; because it would be detrimental to the public 
at large. If this principle were applied to land and wood, it 
athe be expected to generate a spirit of planting, so much 
aeaned among the nobility of the whole nation, like that with 
which Nehemiah of old inspired the nobles as well as the people, 
when they exclaimed: “ Let us rise up and build! So they 
strengthened their bands for this good work.” ‘The present 
is certaialy a very proper time for such a spirit of planting in 
the United Kingdom, for the repairs of our wooden walls, for 
the supply of inland navigation and manufactures, for beautifying 
the land, and sheltering the fields, for adorning the bleak 
mountain, and covering the dreary waste. 

But we must close Mr. McWilliam’s volume, which, we 
believe, when our readers have perused it, will justify the 
extent to which we have drawn on their patience in this review. 
The subject is of the highest interest to the nation, and the 
individual who stands before us the unrivalled champion of 
opinions so rational and luminous, deserves the gratitude of his 
countrymen, and will receive the thanks of posterity,—for the 
effect which the perusal of his labours must produce on the 
mind of the land-owner, cannot be doubtful. 








The Church her own Enemy. By a Member of the Church of 
England. Second Edition. Printed for J. Black and Son. 
London, 1818, 


The Church her awn Apologist, proving her Moderation from 
her Constitution, Appointments, and Practice ; and the mean 
she preserves between the two extremes of Popery and Enthu- 
siasm. Altered from Puller. 7 the Rev. Pp. 27 Campbell, 
late of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 8vo. Pp. 274. Printed 
for F. C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s "Chen Yard. 
London. 1818. 


Ir surely never fell to the lot of any reviewer to have before 
him, at the same time, books so strongly contrasted as the 
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above. ‘The respective writers must have been influenced by 
dispositions as different as light from darkness. The first 
seems actuated by a fury ; he would fain cry—havock, and let 
slip the dogs of war. ‘T lie latter is inspired by a truly evange- 
lical spirit—he speaks peace on earth, good-will towards 
men. He, therefore, has not withheld his name, and he cer- 
tainly may contemplate his endeavours with much compla- 
cency. Tf those factious laymen, who set themselves above 
all ecclesiastical submission, and with the pride of Lucifer, 
obtrude their halt-formed notions on the world as the axioms 
of inspiration, would but imbibe Mr. C.’s spirit, they might 
then become humble and quiet members, indeed, of the 
church. Their names, perhaps, might not be much heard of. 
They might, to be sure, become obscure individuals, and find 
it sufficient to work out their own salvation, not conceiving 
themselves possessed of leisure, abilities, and above all, of 
authority, to arraign and to condemn, with very few excep- 
tions, all the Bishops, and a great majority of the clergy, the 
instituted teachers of that church to which they pretend to 
belong. Bat, alas! questions relative to abstruse theological 
points are debated among us with all the exasperation of a 
personal quarrel. Not merely is Christian charity laid aside, 
common candour, the usual decencies of civilized life, are 
despised, and the writer pours down upon usa torrent, turbid, 
foaming, and shallow. Such is the fair description of many 
modern essays on ecclesiastical subjects which are, however, all 
outdone in virulence by the author of The Church her own Enemy. 
He seems determined to produce something Breribus Gegans 
aut carcere dignum. Yet, we trust, he will miss his aim, and 
if he confine himself to pen, ink, and paper, these explosions, 
like the proving of mortars, will pass away harmless, or the 
recoil affect only the engineer, But it is a matter of some 
curiosity to know who this soi-disaunt member of the chureh 
may be. We think this information amply supplied by the 
interval evidence of the work. It is evidently written by a 
lineal descendant of one of the Barebones, who flourished 
under Oliver Cromwell. Whether of Praise God Barebones, 
or of Damn’d Barebones, cannot so easily be ascertained. 
Yet, as he seems ready to consign to present and future perdi- 
tion the greater part of his brother churchmen, we are rather 
inclined to trace his descent ap to the latter. And as the 
hrase of abeuvmous author is extremely inconvenient, we 
will, in the fe Wi wing teflections, just for brevity’s sake, call 
him after bis great progenitor, Mr. Barebones. 

Now this woik is drawn up in the form of Letters to 4 
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oy The subject of these-Letters are the opposition mace 
the Bishops, Clergy, and Members in general of the church 
tu ine Bible Society, and to the Church Missionary Society. 
They also contain some Strictures on the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. It is attempted also to revive the dis- 
pute concerning regeneration. On all these subjects, Mr. 
Barbones lays down his opinion with ail the authority of a little 
Pope. He does not seem even to suspect it possible for him 
to be mistaken. Altheugh on the subject of regeneration, he 
holds an opinion different: from that of every Bishop of our 
charch wherever stationed, and from avast majority of the 
clergy, with the utmost arrogance he insinuates that they are 
all apostates. And although those who oppose the two 
Societies in question, have repeatedly. stated that their objec- 
tion is to the means employed, and not to the avowed design of 
each, Mr. B. without hesitation, or diffidence, imputes to them 


motives the most diabolical, and threatens them with punish-, 


ment the most dreadful. It will be easily conjectured, that he 


must be a very young, and a very ignorant ARs if he be: 


indeed not aware, that men of equal piety and learning, will 
form very different conclusions as to the best mode of accom- 
plishing the same end. And here the different spirit which 
actuates the two parties in the church, who are opposed to each 
other on the question of the Bible Society, is very remarkable. 
The defenders of the Society are simply charged with blind- 
ness, as to the bad consequences which must necessarily arise 
from uniting in any religious act with Deists, Arians, Quakers, 
Swedenborgians, &c. and they are invited to give their whole 
undivided assistance to that Society, which seeks the same end 
by means unexceptionable to churchmen, at least. A charge 
of error, not wilful, is surely as mild a charge as can well be 
made. The defenders on the contrary, charge their opponents 
with wilfully opposing God,—with a desire to prevent the cir- 
culation, of the Scriptures, and with suppressing the dictates 
of their own consciences for the sake of secular advantage. 
Such being the different fruits, we may easily distinguish the 
nature of the trees. But our friend Barebones. is “certainly 
an ignorant young man, for in p. 22, he positively declares 
that he is not a Calvinist, and in p. 5 and 7, he gives us his 
profession of faith, which is decidedly Calvinistic. 

Thus in p. 5, he tells us,— 


‘« That conversion is from first to last the work of the Holy Spirit 
of God, irrespectively of man’s capacity, or merit, which have no 
place whatever in a sinner’s justification before God.” 
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430 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Where, by the bye, he makes conversion and justification 
to be one and the same thing. In p. 7, he upholds 


‘© The complete apostacy of man from his Maker, and the entire 
depravity of the human heart.” 


And in p. 8, the imputation of Christ’s righteousness to the 
believer, of whieh imputation the Scriptures say not one word, 
Now, that no man can hold these opinions without hold- 
ing the most obnoxious opinions of Calvin, if he be consistent, 
the following considerations will prove. 

‘© If man. be wholly and completely depraved, he must be 
possessed with a vis inertize towards any change for the better. 
Whoever, therefore, is set in motion towards God, must be 
impelled by a sufficient force acting upon him. ‘This is gene- 
rally called sufficient grace. No man_ can be converted, 
except he be so impelled. No man can remain unconverted, 
if he be so impelled.” 

In other words, we have here the pivot on which Calvinism 
turns. And Calvinism is, at least, a consequential system, of 
which, if you hold any one link, the rest will follow. A man 
would be deemed an idiot who should hold the 46 first propo- 
sitions of Euclid, and deny the 47th. And he who holds the 
entire depravity of human nature, holds the first link of the 
Calvinistic chain, and must likewise be deemed an idiot, if he 
thinks he can leave the other links behind. Except we allow 
that sufficient grace is offered to all Christians, and that they 
have power, per se, not to resist the Holy Spirit, we must admit 
the doctrine of election and reprobation. ‘Ihere is no medium, 
although we are truly sorry to make Mr. Barebones a Calvinist 
against his will. But we will be more charitable to him than 
he isto us. We will impute to him ignorance only, he is 
dabbling with what he does not understand. We have already 
shewn that this learned Theban confounds justification with 
conversion, the following passage proves the same of regene- 
ration, from p. 5. 


« First, the characters in question (i. e. the evangelicals) maintaia 
that the actual conversion of every man from a death in sin to a new 
fe of holiness, is essentially necessary to his individual salvation, 
independently of any external forms of church communion, or any 
systern of mere orthodoxy, and that this regeneration of heart and 
life is not necessarily conveyed by baptism, however rightly and duly 
administered.” 


Thus does he make justification, conversion, and regenera- 
tion, to be synonvmous terms! And is not such a proper 
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person to take to task the clergy of the church of England? Is 
he not well fitted to point out the doctrines which they do, 
or do not teach ?- But presumption and ignorance have ever 
been united. In consequence of this mental confusion, he 
charges our clergy with tenets that never were tawght by them, 
at least, if we may judge from their published discourses. 
For instance, p. 9, he pretends they teach 


“ That the necessity of individual conversion is an enthusiastic 
notion, and the dream of the enemies of the church, and that all 
mei possess by nature the power of tcpenting, of forsaking sin, and 
ef obeying God, if they only determiiie to do so.” 
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And in p. 11, it is declared that | ) 4 

| s 
“ The truths which might alarm the guilty, and awaken the care- aa De 
less, are suppressed by ibe greai majority of the regular clergy as the Big oy: 


dreams of a perverted imagination, which can shew no warrant from 
the word of God.” 


The next sentence asserts that they teach, instead of these 
truths, the nonsense above stated. If Damn’d Barebones 
himself were to appear again on earth, could he utter a more 
malignant falsehood? Yet, as if all this were too little, he 
proceeds to charge them with opposing the conversion of the 
heathens, and the distribution of the Scriptures ; we trust that 
none of our readers would believe this credible in a member of 
the church, if the very words were not produced for their 
satisfaction. 





‘Can any man seriously imagine that the determined opposition, 
which is at present manifested by so large a proportion of the 
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} established clergy to the dispersion of the word of God throughout 
) the earth, or to the preaching of that word among the heathen ?" 
ke. =P. 33. " 
' “ If the Protestant Pagans who intend to enlighten the world by 
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publishing the result of their observations, deem’ it with Pope, a 
latter of no cons«quence, whether men worship God as Jehovsh, 
Jove, «r Lord, still we should look for different sentiments in the 
cignitaries of our established church, and ihe accredited guides of the 


Q ; : 
. people. The case however is, that the travellers who have been | 
' alluded to, are unenlightened and unconverted men, and how it is 

vd possible to avoid coming to the same conclusion in reference to other i 


4 objectors, who are no Jess accurate specimens of an overwhelming 
Majority of our own countrymen, over whom they exercise ecclesias- 
cal jurisdiction ?” P. 47. 


a A most charitable accusation of our prelates and superior 
er Bclergy, But again, in p. 71. 
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a ba T'think it can scarcely be denied that the principal part of the. 


opposition to the Church Missionary Society, and: the Bible Society, 
arises from the secular principles and views held by a considerable 
number of our clergy.” 


The same sentiment, in nearly the same words, occurs in 
p. $4. The only answer we shall deign to give to all these 
accusations, is, that these very prelates and dignitaries so 
accused, have ever been actively employed in the ‘distribution 
of the Scriptures, and the propagation of Christianity abroad. 
This, we are convinced, Barebones knows fuli well. But they 
act not with those Societies, which seem to have his exclusive 
preference, and, .therefore, he candidly asserts that they do 
not act atall. We are truly disgusted at the fanatical rage 
displayed jn these Letters. He apologizes for the excesses of 
the Great Rebellion, and seems to contemplate a renewal of 
those atrocities with cordial satisfactiog— 


When oyster women lock'd their fish up, 
And trudg'd away to cry—no Bishop. 


He seems to have redde she accounts given only by the 
Puritanical writers of that period, and, perhaps, the following 
quotaticns from those very authors will satisfy him that the 
interests of religion were neither intended nor promoted by 
the agitators of that day. Religion may now, as then, be 
made the stalking horse of rebellion; but every Christian; 
nay, every tolerable patriot, would submit to every extremity; 
ere he would have recourse to that dreadful expedient which 
has rarely, (might it not be said never?) proved a remedy. 
‘© There was one,” saith Mr. Brightman, a famous Puritan, 
“ that called himself by the name of mar-prelate, who set 
forth a book, wherein he dealt somewhat roundly with the 
angel. (i.e. Bishop.) How were those bitter jests of his 
favoured among the people |! How plausible were. they in:a 
manner to all men!’—Well, what was the issue? These 
prelates were put down, and ‘the Puritans took their place ; 
then Edwards, in his Gangréna, tells us—that these very 
Puritan Priests wére styled Romish bloody Priests, Blackcoats, 
Soothsayers, Croaking Frogs, the Devil’s Agents. Nay, the 
assembly itself was described as having two horns like a lamb, 
but a mouth like a dragen, teaching the Parliament to speak 
blasphemy azamst the Saints that “dwell in heaven. Every 
sciolist in history knows, that on the suppression of the church, 
sects innumerable sprang up, like mushrooms:and toad-stools, 
holding opinions the most absurd, and making Christianity a2 
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object of contempt. We agree with B. that there is a great 
similarity between these times,* and those preceding the Great 
Rebellion, so far, at least, as religion is concerved. It is by 
no means impossible that the British church may be again 
overwhelmed. Yet, let not the nation expect ‘Providence 

again to interfere so visibly i in its favour Blessings neglected, 

mav well be withheld, and a people who allow themselves to 
be a second time deluded by fanatics and rebels, deserve to 
suffer. 

We shall conclude these strictures on Mr. Barebones’. pam- 
phiet, with a few observations on his last paragraph. In that he 
recommends to our rulers, in church and state, an encouragement 
of his favourite Societies, or, at least, a complete forbearance 
respecting them, in the well-known words of Gamaliel— 
Refrain from these men, &c. This has ever been the deceit 
put upon the church, and it is truly astonishing how many are 
its dupes. Moderation is preached up to us, we are told such 
a step would be too vigorous, such an essay too warm, such a 
measure would offend, and that we should conciliate and con- 
nive, and hope for the best. At the same time, no moderation 
is observed tow: rds us. For instance: has any pamphlet on 
our side of the question been yet published half so atrocious 
as this, to which the author is properly ashamed to set his 
name ! Jas it ever heard of before, that such an Archdeacon 
as Archdeacon Pott, a church in his own archdeaconry should 
be refused fora charity sermon, because he was not an evan- 
gelical? These are facts, aud many such might be added. 





* Our anonymons author has, by his confession cf faith, plainly 
identified himself with the evangelical party among us, and of their 
aversion from episcopacy, without which there can be neither church 
nor Sacraments, the following anecdote is a meteachaly proof. In 
consequence of some attempt at separation from the Protestant church 
10 ak ery in 1804, by a man named Robert Browne, one of whose 
objections was, that the constitution of the church of England 
Popish and Anti-christian, i. e. episcopal. The Rev. Peter Roe 
applied to several clerical friends for their opinions. He published 
abstracts of twelve letters received in reply, written by twelve evan- 
gelical members. The cause of episcopacy is not cefended by dre!!! 
The Rev. Thomas Scott, author of the Force of Troth, a well Known 
character, actually contemplates a change in these words—** | there- 
fore am of opinion, that in the a; »proaching happy days, something 
like establishments will take place, but how far they may accord to, 
orditfer from, our establishment, 4 would not presuine to deter 


nine,” 


From such friends defend thy church, O Lord! 
No, 242, Vol. 54, July, 18is. F f 
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The party are so combined together, they have entered into a 


conspiracy so coinplete, that they act as a body on all occa- 
sions, and unite with Dissenters or the church, as best. suits 
their purpose. Yet we are to refrain from these men? Shall 
we apply this text to the efforts of the Jesuits, for if their 
counsel be of men, it will come to nought? Was this the 
way in which the primitive church treated Arius and Sabellius? 
These queries will, at once, shew the fallacy of the Jewish 
Doctor’s axiom. What we deem error, it is surely our duty to 
oppose by all lawful means, and if half as much zeal were 
shewn in support of the church, as we see exerted for its 
destruction, our people would ere this have been generally 
unanimous, and afforded the delightful spectacle of praising 
God with one accord. And, therefore, the Church is her own 
Enemy, because she will not assimilate with men, whom even 
their advocate cannot distinguish from those who formerly 
forbad the use of her Liturgy, because she steadily supports 
her ancent faith without concession to the wavering opinions 
of the multitude, and above all, because she prefers her own 
long-established Societies to the upstart clubs of Anythingariane 
which have undertaken to rival them!!! 

‘Turn we now from this Barebones redivivus, to a genuine 
member of the church. 

The benevolent author of this Abridgment has given a much 
severer blow to our Sectarists and spiritual Girouttes, than 
they will, perhaps, acknowledge. His language and princi- 
ples form an admirable contrast with those of the pamphlet 


just reviewed. ‘The church of England is therein shewn to 


exercise so much moderation towards the frailties of the 
human understanding, as to render it unnecessary for any to 
separate from her, except they hold opinions totally incom- 
patible with those which have been acknowledged by the 
chureh universal in all ages. Any person in her communion 
might quietly retain his own private interpretation of contro- 
verted texts, and he might exercise as severe discipline upon 
himself as he pleased. Why, then, have so many separated 
from her on such slight pretences? From whence come 
wars and fightings ? Come they not hence, even from your 
lusts which war against your souls? So that we have the 
authority of inspiration for asserting that these schisms are 
fiom pride and prejudice, ignorance “and self-conceit. Some- 
times a man will be induc ed, merely from pecuniary motives, tv 
attempt a schism—a plan which has been known often te 
have, alas! succeeded too well. Indeed, Mr. Campbell ha» 
here most clearly shewn than any private Christian might 
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continue communion with the British church, except he be 
very wayward indeed. Possessing, as our church certainly does 
by the admission of most of her adversaries, all things generally 
necessary unto salvation, it is, indeed, painful to see her so 
harassed and torn, so reviled and contemptuously treated, as 
she at present is. Nor must her foes be surprized, if her sons, 
aroused by such conduct from the dream of conciliation, 
should henceforth insist on their peculiar privileges as mem- 
bers of a church, and openly denounce the dangers of future 
punishment incurred by schismatics of every description. 
They may deem it necessary to separate themselves in all reli- 
gious concerns from those who have revolted from our commu- 
nion, and henceforth mark with decided reprobation that 
indistinct simpering countenance which some affect to shew to 
the professors of every discordant creed—with whom 


Black’s not so black, nor white so very white. 


The camp of Israel should have her boundaries well marked 
and clearly defined, that no man may doubt whether he be 
withia or without the intrenchment. ‘Then those who think 
fit to go over to the enemy, or to occupy the neutral ground, 
may be distinguished from the steady servants and soldiers of 
Christ our head. That such conduct is not only our present 
duty, but perfectly agreeable to the most rational moderation 
—not, indeed, to indifference—the following extracts will 
prove, which are taken from Mr. C.’s last chapter, being the 
summary of the whole. Nor can we conclude, without recom- 
mending strongly to all our sectarists and demi-sectarists, and 
to those who vacillate between the church and the conven- 


ticle, a serious and frequent perusal of—The Church her own 
Apologist. 


‘* As, from the very nature of moderation and equity, we are 
certain that absolute good and evil, justice and injustice, do not 
depend upon the arbitrary power of any; but are founded in the 
nature of things and circumstances, otherwise the assertion of equity 
would be absurd: so, from what has been discussed at large, and by 
comparing the extremes, it manifestly appears that the church of 
England is very far from designing to use, or encourage, any arbitrary 
or rigorous mode of administration ; which is contrary to the measure 
of natural justic. or Christianity. 

‘“* It has also been shewn, that benevolence is that true fountain of 
equity, which best guides and directs all actions which have any 
influence on the public, and cause the severity of the laws, to relax 
‘(owards those public and private endeavours, which have for their 
ebiect, the glory of God, and good-will to men. The instances 
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produced, have, [hope, made it evident that this benevolent inclina- 
tion is implanted in the frame and temper of our church’s constitution ; 
and that upon such a principle, she pursues the excellent ends intended, 
not only according to the rules of natural justice, but the fairest and 
most equal dictates of mildness and benignity. All, therefore, who 
live where the laws of the nation, and the church, are framed, 
iuterpreted, and administered, according to this equity, are imperiously 
culled upon to acknowledge so great a blessing. This consideration 
greatly aggravates the unreasonableness of those, who disseminate 
their own prejudices, contrary to what is appointed, even thus 
equitably and moderately : and it is exceedingly desirable, that the 
opponents of the establishment would give any such testimonies of 
their moderation as she has done. All parties, Romanists or 
Sectaries, of whatever particular denomination, as they are generally 
known among us, may safely be challenged to produce equal proofs 
and instances. 

‘‘ In the first chapter some general rules agreeable to natural 
qustice, and goodness, and alsoto Christianity, were laid down, by 
which we might be directed to judge more truly, of the moderation 
of our church. Similar rules, grounded upon the same principles, 
may be applied, in judging candidly of the moderation of those who | 


dissent from her. ' 
‘« It will be granted to be entirely inconsistent with moderation, to 
require, orexpect, from an establishment, what is utterly impossible r 
in this world ; absolute perfection. And for men to withhold their , 
\bedience, so long as they conceive some things may be better, to . 4 
say the Jeast, is very unreasonable. It is but justice, however, to our t 

ehurch, to own, that she never pretended of herself, or has any one 
for her, that she was, or is, so perfect, as to be without spot o: a 
wrinkle, Although we maintain that she has a most excellent temper, it 
it is not necessary to attribute to her such a temperament, that no m 
scruple, one way or other, could alter her poise ; it is fully sufficient 0; 
to prove, whatI trusthas been proved, that her possible imperfections na 
are by no means so great, as some would insinuate ; and those, not he 
in matters of principal moment, or concern to religion. ey 

‘* According to the rules of moderation, it is but fair that those 
who require it so tenaciously from others, should themselves give p. 
very good example of their own; that they should lay aside their - 
own severity, in unjust and uncharitable thoughts, harsh words, and sec 
jmmoderate actions; and not make what are really proofs of rigour, | 
mth the standard of their moderation. ‘ None are inclined to be greater :( 
mat!) ‘ tyrants, and toexact more from cthers, in illegal novelties, than of 
* those whose pride least disposes them to obey lawful constitutions. tak 
1 ‘Those who are perpetually clamorous for the laws to slacken, with tro 
ha ie respect to their own particular case, and to leave them at liberty to do Ho 
‘eh what they please, are generally the most imperious, and the most the 
he juspatient of any disagreeing from them, in the minutest point. onl 
': mh ‘© If any conceive the church of England defective in some Ag: 


particulars, Christian moderation requires all, more especially, when ive 
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few will deny the existence of what is principal and substantia!, to 
supply any such supposed defects, as much as in their power, by that 
Christian charity which thinketh, hopeth, believeth the best ; and 
renders all persons suspicious of their own judgments, docile and 
humble in disposition, and conduct. Whilethey charge our church 
with being in some things deficient, in others superfluous, they ought 
to take the greater care not to add their own faults of the same nature ; 
being deficient in their duty, superfluous, in such objections as are 
generally so frivolous. 

‘* It is most consistent with moderation, that those whoare so 
earnest to have more liberty extended to them, should first acknowledye 
that indulgence which they have received ; should be conscientiously 
solicitous that it produce its proper effects; readily and thankfully 
own whatever is good in the establishment over them ; and the real 
venefits and blessings which all may and do enjoy. 

‘* Christian moderation will teach them, since so many instances 
and proofs of it appear in our church, that a special respect and 
regard 1s to be paid tua reformed settied establishment, such as that 
is, and which is in possession of its authority. It will dispose them 
seriously to consider how far they ought to lear, even contrary to 
their inclination, before they attemptto violate the peace of God's 
church. I[t will instruct them that eremption FROM OBEDIENCE, 
ought to fe as clear as the COMMAND to oBEyY ; for let them deeply 
reflect upon the danger with which those, who would overthrow 
such an establishment as we have, upon the kinds of dissatisfaction 
alleged, threaten a// government, civil and ecclesiastical, and Pro- 
testantism itself, 

‘* ‘True and genuine moderation implies a close adherence to truth, 
and consequently, it will not allow any to pretend to that anion, which 
they are sensible they really have not. Nothing, perhaps, would 
more conduce to convince many, of their unreasonable, and unadvised 
opposition to the establishment, than a serious reflection upon the 
varieties of the Dissenters, and their contradiction to one another, 
however they may seem to be united, in the great number of which 
every party boasts. 

‘‘ ‘Take, for instance, only some of the sub-divisions of the 
Presbyterians, in a few of their various classes and’ forms, since it is 
impossible to follow the endless wanderings of the more fanatical 
sects, 

‘‘ Some have professed they ‘ adhere to the Scripture, and the 
‘ Catholic consent of antiquity ;’ others prefer the judginent of one 
of their teachers and Jeaders, to most of the ancient fathers. Some 
take it for granted, there is a firm agreement between us, in doctrinal 
truths of the reformed religion, as expressed in the Articles and 
Homilies ; others contend for a reformation, even of the doctrine of 
the church of England. Some hold our Liturgy unlawful ; others 
only inexpedient. Some not inexpedient in some offices, but in others, 
Again, others can join with all the forms of our Liturgy, but cannot 
wethem. Some could use them, if their own conceptions might be 
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conjoined with them. Some can use them, but not subscribe them. 
Others can subscribe to the use, but not assent and consent to the 
use of them. Some who are of the same denomination among 
themselves, disapprove of those very offices, and constitutions, which 
all others allow. Concerning ceremonies, the same. So that those 
who are for parity in the church, have great disparities ; and since 
they are so inconsistent among themselves, are less to be credited 
against the cher h; especially when numbers of the Dissenters of 
the same denomination, often change many of their principles within 
a few years. The Separatists of former times, so lamentable has 
been the latter change, appear to have had a higher sense of the 
moderation of our church, and to have practised a fairer, and more 
candid, compliance than those of the present day, since thei: unlimited 
indulgence ; for they generally atte ded the church service, ard the 
Holy Sacraments, to say nothing lof other differences. It is most 
devoutly to be wished, that the most moderate of the present Dissenters, 
would add their own example, to what they candidly grant in 
argument ; and that they wouid labour as effectuas!y to prevail on 
those, who depend upon their judgment and example. 

‘€ The profession of the principal part of our dissenting brethren 
is, they desire that the interest of Jesus Christ may be promoted ; 
and that sanctity of life, the pure worship of God, the communion 
of Saints, the edification of the church, and the reformed Protestant 
religion, may be maintained and encreased.’ In all debates they 
appeal to the Holy Scriptures ; and many of them say they are desirous 
to rectify mistakes, to lay aside al} prejudice, passion, and partial ty ; 
and profess a wish, that their judgments and practices may be guided 
in the way of truth and peace. Granting all this ; in order to bring 
them, if possible, to understand that our excellent establishment is 
founded and constituted upon these their own professed principles, 
I would beseech them, to admit into their unbiassed and unprejudiced 
consideration, whit they may see in instances without number, how 
stedfastly and immoveably we do hold fast the /a’th and doctrine of 
Christ, delivered in Hely Scripture. Vbere Scriptares, together 
with the whole church of God, the church of England keeps 
inviolably ; witnesses tothem faithfully ; and appeals to them con- 
stantly, as the only perfect rule of faith and manners. To promote 
holiness of life, all may, if they will. know and understand to be 
the great Ce-ign and desire of ourchurch ; ber doctrine and discipline, 
and the moder.tion of her laws tend tothe real practice of virtue 
and goodness. With us, all not only may be as holy as they can, 
but to induce the: to be so, they are assisted, exhorted, and encou- 
raged, most earnestly, by the ia«s, constitutions, offices, and councils 
of our church ; and forthis endal!l the appointed means of grace 
and salvation, are by her publicly and amply provided. 

“© With respect to the pure worship of God,’ it must be remem- 
bered, thatin our church, sulstaniial piety is so truly and platy 
inculcated. and procured in all her constitutions, that she never did 
profess ber very few ceremonies to be any thing more than accidental, 
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and mutable circumstances, for the sake of order and decorum, and 
never asserted them to be any essential, or necessary, part of God's 
worship. 

“‘ In regard to the ‘ communion of Saints,’ which they seem so 
desirous to maintain, I would remind them of those easy and proper 
consequences, which follow the consideration, of the church being a 
society, with relation to a Christian kingdom like our own. 

‘€ This involves many special obligations, which bind every one 
who calls himself a Christian, to maintain the peace and union of 
such a society ; particularly if we regard the church as a society 
formed by God himself. For these reasons private Christians are not 
to look upon themselves as spiritual governors ; as if they had in 
themseives any power to constitute new bounds, or fix new extents 
to its being and authority. They ought, on the contrary, to be 
thankful, that they have an easier and a safer task ; quietly to accept 
and obey that, which is constituted by lawful authority, in all things 
not repugnant to the revealed will of God. Our being of this church, 
supposes our duty to communicate in those Sacraments and holy 
offices, which are appointed as public signs before God and man, 
that we doconfess Christ Jesus, and are evidences of our holding 
communion with God’s church, and that we are obedient tothe laws 
of this society, and its government, in that fixed part of the church 
in which we live, It follows that we are pledged to its peace, by the 
intent of our baptismal vow, by which we were incorporated ‘ members 
‘of Christ's body,’ the church. We are bound also to maintain it, 
as we live in a Christian kingdom, where the religion of the kingdom 
isso great a part of its laws. On this account, schism renders the 
safety of kingdoms hazardous ; it loosens the bands of al! civil society ; 
sows discord in families ; breeds enmity between nearest connections ; 
would dishonour and degrade public laws ; opens a wide door to the 
dissolute and prophane. It is the surest way any can take, to corrupt 
the doctrines, subvert the power, or destroy all being of a visible 
church. The promoters of schism make void, as much asin them 
lies, the design of our blessed Saviour, who died that he ‘ might 
‘ gather into one, the children of God, who are scattered abroad.’ 
When our Lord instituted the Sacrament of unity, how fervently did 
he pray for the peace of the church; ‘ Holy Father, keep through 
‘ thy name, those whom thou hast given me, that they may be one, 
‘asITam one.’ ‘ That they also may be one in us; that the world 
‘ may believe that thou hast sent me.’ So contrary tothe doctrine, 
ihe spirit, and the example of our Divine Master, are the schisms 
Which tear us, that they tend to take away, or weaken, the greatest 
outward witness we have, of the truth of Holy Scriptures, and of 
Christianity itself, the testimony of God's church from the beginning ; 
and they expose our mild, our benevolent, our invaluable religion to 
the contempt and ridicule of Atheists. Of the awful account which 
one day must be given of this, let those beware, who make it their 
idle business, to defame the church in her holy offices, and alienate 
all whom they can, from her communion. Let them, in the mean 
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time, lay what claim they will, to intimate communion with God, 
they do, indeed, take away the unity of the church, as far as in their 
power ; but, in truth, they take it away from themselves. ‘They cut 
themselves off from communion with the rest of the body, and being 
dissevered from ihe body, how is it possible they should hold com. 
union with the Head of the body, we know not.” 
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Select Translations from Chrysostom’s Homilies on the Gospel of St. 
Joha; addressed in a series of letters to the hight Reverend G. L 
Hunting ford, D. D. Lord Bishop of Hereford. 


LETTER XXVIII. 
My T.orp, 


CossipsxinG the word of God, as the declaration of his will, and 
the rule of our lite, we may farly infer, that opinions fraught: with 
nuschief, either in design or consequences, cannot be deduced from 
thence, or must be built upon a misconception of its meaning. In 
th letter which tamediatels preecded this, and in some ot those 
Which weat before, the mistakes respecting that free ion of opinion, 
and private interpretation of Scripture which the Gospel allows to 
mndividuals, were fully pomted on. Granting that every man aust 
stand or tall to bis owa Lord ind Master, and farther granting, to 
the fullestestenr, that the Bible alone contains the religion of Pro- 
testants, yetevery declaration of God, recorded in bis word, enjoins 
raeo to think soberly, to speak cautiously, and to live peaceably in 
ther proper stations. So that adopting the Bible beth in spirit and 
in Jeter, nothing can be found to anihorise the notion, that any 
number of meu, upon a pretended discovery of some abuse, have 
argh! to withdraw themselves from established society, and assume 
the name of achurch. If that werethbe case, the rebellion of Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram, would not have been so signally punished, and 
recorded for our exemple. ‘Tbough it be adaait ed that great numbers 
are inclined to such separatios, that is Do argoment in its favour to 
justity it: great numbers joined Korah and bis coadjutors in opposition 
to Moses and Aaron, and they were allalike made objects of divine 
punishment, The popularity of beresy and schism can only be taken 
asa proof of their existence, not as atest or their merits. Indeed, tt 
bas always been too much the fashion to measure the excellence either 
cf men, writings, or opinions, by their popularity. Bat when the 
vauses of that popularity have been discovered and examined, they 
have generally been fcund to arise from some trivial accident: falling in 
with the epidemical humours of men more than from any in rinsic 
menitin the persons or the cause itself. For, as Bishop Butler, my 
Lord, observes, ‘the certain truth of a matter of fact does not 
immediately prove any thing concerning the wisdom or goodness of it.” 
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When popularity, therefore, is pleaded in defence of any opinion or 
practice, we must not hastily decide in their favour, but sospend our 
juuginent till we know all the secret causes and springs that have 
given them a momentary breath of success. But the misfortune ts, 


that the popularity of opinions aid measures have spread their mischief 


widely, before the slight and unworthy causes, which gave them 
birth have been discovered. ‘The diffusion of Knowiedge, as it is 
called, was bailed as the morning star, that was to precede a new 
era of light and sun-shine, when vice was to disappear, and sin be 
supdued, and nothing but clear and uncontaminated morals to prevail. 
So, indeed, it would have proved, my Lord, had nothing dut the sound 
learning and discipline of schools and colleges been cherished in the 
higher waiks of life. and nothing but the plain and simple formularies 
of the church been known among the humbler classes of the commu- 
nity. But the boasted fac‘lities to learning, while they have increased 
the number of readers, no way tend to make men truly wise, but 
only give being and growth toa mischievous race of ignorant pre- 
tenuers. . 

the unqualified liberty of addressing multitudes, whose passions 
are readily inflamed, has in all ages been found an evil, that prudent 
soverniments were obliged to restrain. And wherever such timely 
authority has not been interposed, morals and laws have beeu gradu- 
ally overturned, and every thing sacred and profane has been levelled 
to the ground under repeated attacks. The corraption of man is 
sich, that even among a people, who were immediately under the 
visible agency of divine government, this spirit of insubordination 
was often secretly fomented till it broke out into open acts, but by 
divine interposition was always subdued. The case of Korah and 
his followers has already been cited to this purpose. It may be said 
tht the cise of a theocracy cannot apply to that of any other govern- 
ment, which is only under the direction of human agents. But 
although the Jewish goverument differed from all others in being 
immediately uncer the visible direction of Gd himself, yet we must 
keep ia mind that atl government owes its origin to divine appoint- 
ment, and that :ulers are only instruments in the hands of providence 
to support the frame of scciety and moral and religious order in the 
world. Therefore, by matk ng and restraining whatever tends in the 
remotest way to destroy that o Jer, they are only concientiously doing 
their duty to Ged. Rulers, says St Paul, are not a terror to goud 
works but to the evil: so that in conforauity to this apostolical declara- 
tion, it is for them to watch over public morals, and to restrain every 
opinion injurious thereto. And what is styled freedom of discussion, 
uuless it be subject to the discretionary controul of legal power, will 
often be used as the means of spreading poison instead of wholesome 
iInstraction. 

Now some previous restraint laid upon the publication of opinions 
seems the only means of preventing this mischief. Vo punish offences 
ef that kind will be found a less effectual way to remedy the mischief 
than totally to prevent them, whichcan only be done by previous 
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restriction. It is better to suppress the sale of poison than apply the 
most powerful medicine to counteract it. As there are many new 
offences which could not possibly fall within the contemplation of 
the old law, new legal remedies must be devised. Hawkins, in his 
Pleas of the Crown, observes, that ‘* all profane scoffing at the Holy 
Scripture, or exposing any part thereof to contempt or ridicule is an 
offence punishable by the temporal judges, because it tends to subvert 
all religion or morality, which are the foundation of government.” 
Even tn times which the pretended admirers of popular government 
would not call in question, restraints upon publication were thought 
necessary. For the long Parliament of Charles the First after their 
rupture with that Prince, assumed the same powers as the star-chamber 
exercised with respect to the licensing of books, and in the years 
1043 and 1652, issued their ordinances for that purpose. Surely, then, 
if in times when the wil] of popular leaders is a law, itis expedient, 
towards the maintenance of their authority, to restrict the ungualified 
publication of opinions, how can a mild and lawful government 
support good order and morals among its subjects, if it should be dis- 
armed of all discretionary power to check and prevent the propagation 
of profane and mischievous writings. 

About the year 1799, the legislature were obliged to suppress 
unlawful combinations and confederacies aga'nst the public peace 
formed under the pretence of reading books or other pubtications. 
At that time the principles of men were undermined chiefly by political 
writings. Now the ground of attack ischanged, and the same design 
of disorder is carried on, by attempting ro root out of the minds of 
the ignorant and unwary the total fear of God. For when a lodgement 
38 OHce made upon this strong hold, every other barrier will easily give 
way, and he who forgets what he owes to God will soon disregard 
what is due to Cesar. ‘Thus degeneracy from the sober truths of the 
standard, and established religion indubitably paves the way to great 
evils in civil affairs. But even supposing that the fear of God is not 
entirely shaken off, or that the moral evils above alluded to do not 
mmmecdiately ensue, yet experience shews, my Lord, that spiritual 
concerns. if left to the will of individuals, soon degenerate from the 
sober truths of holy writ into wild fancies and impracticable precepts. 
itisthis, my Lord, which makes the rise of all new and independent 
sects an object of wakeful jealousy. For the leaders of those sects 
in the blind devotion of their followers, who accept all their tenets 
with implicit obedience, have an instrument in their hands, which 
they may wield to any purpose of their own. Impressed with new 
fancies, and brooding over their own condition, men are soon apt to be 
discontented with the order in which Providence has placed them. 
Working upon a temper like this, the frantic and melancholy Loyola 
founded in the bosom of Europe a society, apparently of a religious 
kind, but which within the first century after its formation governed 
almost al] Europe, and in the next extended its iniluence over the 
whole world. The Pope saw the great advantage which he himself 
would derive froma society completely devoted to his interest ; bu’ 
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sovereign states were at first little aware of the consequences of 
aimitting within their dominions an order of men tied implicitly ta 
the rules and sole interests of their own society, and wnconnected by 
any baud with the rest of menkind, Indeet, any religious society 
emanating from ind:vidual., and independent of ecclesiasneal ad 
civil power, will always feel a stronger altachipent to its founders and 
immediate patrons than to the Jaws and interests of the parent-country, 
The members composing uch a society find toat their personal corse- 
quence must stand or fall with the welfare or decay of thit) particular 
sect, and of course will consider their allegiance to its laws ssa 
motive superior to every other te This was parteutarly the case 
with the Jesuits. Afier gaining a footing. and converting thai foo tag 
into a strong hold iv Psraguay, they attempted to establish a govern 
mentthere, independent either of Spain or Portugal, and to inspire 
the inhabitants of South America with an abhorrence cf those two 
nations, whose authority might interfere with their own. 

Actuated by the same ambition, any number of men sent out to 
foreign countries to propagate their opinioas without legal and direct 
authority from the parent-state will gradually be animated to form a 
distinct and separate community of thetrowa: which in fact amounts 
to establishing a kind of state within the realm. But the same reason- 
ing, my Lord, will apply to sects acting at home, or to emissaries 
golg aoroad: the measures of both will be franght with equal 
danger. Having thus far shewn the necessary co-operation between 
the civil and ecclesiastical powers, or, as we term it, the ailiance 
between church and state, towards the maintenance of trve religion, 
it remains to proceed further with the doctrines of the primitive 
church, as laid down by Chrysostom and ve shall find that Christ 
himself considered bis authorized teachers as the proper channels to 
communicate his words. For he says: /e that receiveth you receiveth 
me, and re that receiveth me, receiveth him that sent me. On those 
words Chrysostom makes the following comment :— 

“The reco.opence which God gives to nis se vants for their labours 
is great, aud sweet are the fruits which they enjoy from thence. 
For when their dectrine meets with a ready reception, Jesus Christ 
cally it a reception of Limself and of the Father. And what can be 
equalto thi, ? A declarstion made in such explicit terms shews the 
dignity of the Christian Priesthood and thatthe sanc'uary of God 
conters Justreon the huaiblest iastruments that he ordains to his service. 
Jesus Christ himself in his bumiliation was exalted. For after Judas 
went outto beiray him, he said, now is the Son of Man glorified : 
thus raising the tilien thoughts of his disciples, persuading them not 
to be cast down bu: to rejoice. At first Peter, not understanding the 
eud at these sufferings, spurned the ide’ of his Master's submitting 
lotueo), not aware of the great glory to triumph over death by dying. 
And that is what our Lord means by saving, when Zam listed up then 
hall youknow thatIlam he: and agin, uestrey this tenble; and in 
another place he speaks to the same effect, no sign sha// be given you 
but the sign of Jonah. No greater glory can be conferred on his 
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servants than by their being enabled to do greater works than before. 
And if Carist were not the living God, how could the disciples have 
wrought such wonders in his name? It is said that God shall glorify 
him in himself, thatis, by himseif and not by another: and he shall 
glorify bim immediately, ‘that i is, at the very moinent of his suffering, 
Por at that very moment the sun was darkened, and the rocks Were 
elefr, the veil was rent, many bodies of the saints that slept arose . 
the tomb had seals upon it, the guards were sitting by, and even 
while the stone Was lying upon the body, the body rose. Forty days 
nassed away, and the be pnt of the spirit came, and all the diate, 
immediately proclaimed their Lord and Master, It was in this man- 
rier the recited § was falfilled, that God shall glorify him, and_ shai! 
glorify him immediaiely, out by angels, not by the power of any 
other, but by himselt. 


* Jesus Cinrist predicted his departare Into anoiher state, in these 
words : Ditle children, yet alittle white I am with you : ye shall 
feck me, end asd sunt unto the Jew S, chither [ 20, a CARNOE COM 


so now f scy unto you. And in the vaiind of the disciples, it woulc 
Coniribete no jitue to the glory of their Master, when they recol- 
Yected be bad foretold all that shouid happen. For this reason bh: 
mentions bis having said soto the Jews: which carries with it a plain 
Indication that the ‘prediction was not the suggestion of fear from the 
view of immediate danger, but the effect of a permanent and sritled 
foreknowledge : and the disciples were witnesses that he bad declares 
sototheJews. Our Lord styles nis immediate followers little children, 
by way of endearment, and by his prediction arms them with reso!u~ 
ion against unexpected dangers. In saying, where J go, wor canrno 
come, he shews thetn that bis death will be a transformation to a bette: 
state, and aremoval toa place which admits not corruptible bodies. 
All that he says is designed to awaken their desires, and warm them 
with a stronger affection. For you know the feelings enkindled by 
parting from those that are dear, especially when the separation is 
eonfirmed by an impassible bar. But it may be asked, where did 
the Jews, and where did the disciples seek him? The disciples 
sought bias when they fled, andthe Jews when they suffered cruelties 
beyond expression, when their city was taken, and divine vengeance 
hemmed the: in on every side. Yctawful as such threatenines are, 
Jesus Christ places the origin of all the divine dispensations to the 
account of merey, and Jays the ground-work of all our duties | 
mutual love. He saystothis purpose, / give you a new comman- 
ment, For asthey were likely to consider themselves deserted and | ti 
sink ander the apprehension of danger, he points out to them the 
substance of this new command as the root from which their surest 
strength would spring. But though he did not exactly use these words, 
he spoke in such as were far stronger. [Tor in one short sentence he 
sumined up the courage and proofs of the Christian character. By 
this shail all men know that you are my disciples : © this love that f 
recommend is the seal by which you will be known :’ and while the 
socal remans unbroken, the unity of spirit ean never be destroyed. 
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And before he gave them this mark, Judas the traitor had already 
departed. But why should he call this, which had been established 


in the old covenant, a new commandment ? He made it new by the 
manner in which he introduced it. He declares all the benefits which 
he bestows, to proceed from his own love and mercy, and not to be 
the payment of adebt to our deserts. Passing by the miracles which 
the disciples would be enabled to perform, he characterizes his ser- 
vants by this, that they love one another. Itis that mark which 
makes good the claims of men to holiness. For it is the foundation 
of every virtue, and the bond by which we are preserved in the 
unity of spirit and the true faith. Even the authority to work miracles 
gives way tothis. For when the disciples rejoiced in the transcendant 
power to subdue demons: Jesus Christ said, rejoice not in this power, 
but that your names are written in heaven. Miracles, indeed, attracted 
the attention of the world, and carried a conviction of divine power : 

but it was having one heart and soul that proved the Apostles to be 
bonourable and holy. If they had acted for private, personal, and 
unworthy ends, dissension must have crept into the church and 


destroyed its being. And Jesus Christ gave not this injunction .of 


mutual love to them alone, but to all who through their preaching 
and records should ever believe in his name."—Chrysostoin, Vol. LI. 
P,353—359. Paris Edit. 1633. 

And now, my Lord, when we hear a recommendation from the lips 
of Jesus Christ himself, commanding us to hold the faith in unity.of 
spirit and in the bond of peace, perverseness is the very softest name 
we can give to all who would sow discord in his church, aud rend 
into pieces by their schisms. And if such earnest intreaties to mutual 
peace are to be regarded and received as divine commands, no man 
in bis conscience can take the sin of heresy and schism to be a slight 
offence. If the unity of the church had been a matter of secondary 
moment, why should her divine founder have laid it down as the 
ground of all religion? For this reason, St. Paul in many parts of his 
Pastoral Letters reminds his correspondents to beware of those that 
sow dissensions in the church. The church must be standard and 
uniform, she cannot give way to times and seasons. ‘* For,’ as the 
celebrated Grotius observes, ‘‘ it is the duty of a true Christian 
church to hand down what bas been delivered to lrer by God, and te 
hand it down in the manner in which she has received !'.’ 


My Lord, 
I have the honour to be, 
With the highest respect, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, and humbie servant, 
A. C. CAMPBELI 
Pontefract, June 11, 1818. 
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( 446 ) 
ON THEOLOGICAL DEFINITIONS. 


(Concluded from p. 366.) 
To the Exitor of the Antijacotin Review. 
SIR, 

In the last number of your valusble publication, you permitted me te 
8 geest to your 1 aiers afew remarks on the propriety of considering 
d:frritions, av’ the meaning of ferms, enyployed in theological sub- 
Jicts 5 con-erning which, differences arise, perhaps, more frequently 
from the want of su tabie explenations at the outsetting, than from 
any otuer cause, Lb then adverted to the words **sin,” and ‘ nature,” 
and * conversion’ Let a tew more now be added: for instance, 
“election, ard * call’ 

And first: Think it clearly may be atirmed, that in no part of the 
Holy Scriptures fia? sense of the former word can be found, which 
is usually styted Cacvinistical, and which implies arlitrary and irre. 
shective © election,”® with regard to our salvation ; having in connec- 
tion with it arbitrary and irrespective reprolation. 

2. 1 presume that no “ election,” or ‘* rebrobation,” is any where 
spoken of in the New ‘Testament, in respect to the final well-being 
of the soul, but what depends upon ovrselves ; qualifications of our 
oun creating, to be elected ; or disqualifica ions of our own procuring, 
In reference te any such final rejection. So that in any case God 1s 
cleared; and we are alone the framers and occasions of our eternal 
happiness or misery, under the ordinary circumstances of God's pro- 
vidential government, and of the Christian dispensation of grace co- 
operating with our endeavours. 

3. It by the word “ cail,” more is supposed to be included than 
an 77? fation or exhortation to Christianity, I see nu ground for such 
a definition, Therefore, the original meaning should be adhered to. 

Our Saviour in describing (Luke xiv. 10,) the kingdom of heaven, 
compares it to a person who had made a great supper or entertainment, 
‘and lade,” exarece, called, invited many. In accordance with 
wiich idea, and in words sufficiently the same, (Matt. xx. 16,) he 
states the result in regard to heaven,—that though the xArjos, the 
called, the Lidden, the invited, be many, yet that those who ulti- 
niately would be admitted, chosen, suffered to becoine members ot 
God's e/-cf, or select, society in heaven, were few. This appears to 
be the o.y genuine, aushorized acceptation of the words xAyle and 
sxrsxos,* ca'led,” and ‘elect ;° invitedand yetchosen. If any persons 
are inctived to add tarther ideas to them, as if by other means we 
now are ‘ealled,” or invited to Christianity than by appeal of argu: 
moni, ov the irfluence of conviction upon our rational understandings, 
under the odimary assistance of God's grace,—such may be a sense 
of their own adoption ; but it has no other foundation The times ot 
miraculous ‘* eall.’ as in the instance of St. Paul, or of authoritatiwe 
suminons, as by Christ bimself to his immediate attendants, are not 
such as we bove any right to contemplate. Such ‘* caiis” as these 
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and proofs of such miracu/ous agency of the Holy Spirit are unequi- 
vocally vouchsafed : and de/uston 1s very near at hand, when a less 
evidence than ts for such is pleaded for or pretended, 

There may, however, be other senses of the word “ elect,” in 
consistency with the above,—as implying, in general, Christian 
ercellence ; the being ‘‘ a chosen people,” “a chosen generation,’ 
meaning holy ; like the word “ saint ;” terms descriptive generally 
of Christians ; but implying nothing beyond such an election as 
we have it in our own power to produce and bring into effect, by our 
personal conformity to,the commands of God, and to the conditions 
of the Gospel. 

If, next, we take the word ‘ regeneration,” can any thing be 
more clear and undeniable, than that our church considers that to be 
obtained by laptism, and as aconsequence of that sacramental rite, 
duly performed? See the passages in our Common Prayer Book : 
where it is evident, that, as by a charge or including sentence we are 
placed under sin by our descent from Adam, we become regenerated 
and born again quasi de novo, under the Christian institution. The 
first of our three baptismal services says,—*‘* forasmuch as all men 
are conceived and born in sin,’—which in the introduction to the 
second service is expressly stated to be, and called, ‘* original sin.” 
This, therefore, I assume to be particularly here intended: and 
that wherever in these services the word sins in the plural is used, is 
meant that original imputation, together with those sins also, which 
ia the course of our future conduct we may be expected to comanit : 
from the punishment of which we hope and pray to be exempted in 
virtue of our admission into Christianity, by baptism. The service 
proceeds thus ;—“‘ who being born in ¢ original sin,’ and in the 

rath of God, is now by the laver (washing) of regeneration 
eceived into the number of the children of God, and heirs of ever- 
iasting life.” Again ;—** seeing now that this child is regenerate and 
grafted into the body of Christ's church,” &c. and again, ‘* we yield 
thee hearty thanks, mest merciful Father, that it hath pleased thee to 
regenerate this infant by thy Holy Spirit,” &c. How then can it be 
denied or made a question, in what sense our church considers 
“regeneration ?’’ Nevertheless, if any cne chuses to apply the term 
n any ether sense, let him only signify his meaning beforehand, and 
2] misconception will be precluded. I apprehend that much of our 
ate differences concerning regeneration, renovation, and baptism, 
would, if well considered, be ‘found to lie very nearly within this 
arrow compass; and that the second of these terms, by its usual 
definition , belongs to acts and processes in the Christian life, s ucceeding 
baptism. 

Lastly ; ; I would add, that by the word * predestination,” so con- 
emplated as every scholar and divine ought to consider it, it may be 
werthy of enquiry, how far any notion or supposition of destiny or 
‘atality, as appears to be frequently included under it, can be thought 
of, or any thing more than God's contemplating beforehand, and 


tocriling what He foresees will happen, in consequence of men's 
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free actions and dispositiois. The original word sgocpigw signifies tiie 
marking out of any thing before hand; the prestgnification or setting 
out of Loundaries ; so thatone might almost imagine that the word 
predestinare had been erroneous/y introduced into some Latin Version, 
instead of preedesignare ; whether applied to things, events, persons, 
or kingdoms: meaning that previous indication, description, or 
delineation of circumstances or characters, which the prescience of 
God enables him to know, will prove to have been fully and 
adequately thas designated when the conclusion or ver'fication comes, 
But herein nothing of fate, or destiny, or necessity, as over-ruling 
man's free agency, and tes! actions, and lest motives, can be 
admitted, or as making the consequences of these to be at afl doubifu! 
in any case, according to the rules of righteousness and the promises 
of the Gospel 

My design herein is only to hint at the necessity of considering 
words in their original and proper bearings ; and to put such persons 
on their guard, as are disposed to argue about HOLY THINGS; which 
by many who mean extremely well, are very frequently much 


mistaken, 
I am Sir, 


Your very humble Servant, 
July 6, 1818. D. D. 


£m —— 
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A pamphlet, giving an account of an Unprecedented Hoax played 
off upon the celebrated Joseph Lancaster, and fathered upon Mr. 
Faux, by William Brown, of Hovghton Mills, Hunts., a Member 
of the Society of Friends, in which some curious Private Corres 
pondence appears, has just been published by Mr. Drakard, of Stam- 
ford. Mr. Faux, we believe, is the author, and it seems has been 
compelled, in bis own justification, to make the affair public. 

On the First of July was published, the First Volume octavo, in 
extra beards, of the Philosophical Library. This is a very curious 
work, being a collection of the most rare and valuable reprints of 
ancient Morality, Xc.: as for example, the Lives and Morals of 
Confucius, Fpicurus, and Isocrates; the Morality of the East from 
the Koran, &e. ; the Political Mischiefs of Popery, as far as it regards 
the interests and liberties of the Catholics themselves ; a Summary 
of the ancient Trish Christianity and its four Gospels ; a Looking Giass 
for Popes and Priests, with a genuine Catalogue of the Holy Relics o! 
the Roman Catholic Church Also Numbers 7 and 8 of Vol. Il. 
contain a most rare and valuable work, entitled, ‘‘' The Morality o! 
the New Testament,” properly digested under various heads, com- 
prehending our duties to God, to ourselves, and to our fellow-crea- 
tures, with an introductory address to Deists, in which the character 
of Christ is fully vindicated, and the Religion he taught clearly demon- 
strated to be the pure Religion of Nature and Reason, as it existed 
from al! eternity, and which is so easily comprehended by mankind 0 
general, ‘Lhis work will be completed in No. 9, and is well worth! 
the most ser ous attention of all real Christians. 
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RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 





SoME attention having been drawn by a late publication to 
an attempt at reconciling the British and Romish churches, it 
will not be unreasonable to advert upon what may fairly be 
deemed—the previous question. This is—who is to be 
judge? This judge of religious controversies has long been 
sought in vain. And until that very material point be first 
settled, all discussion must be useless. For should any well- 
disposed persons attempt a plan of reconciliation, there are so 
many very important subjects to be discussed, on which both 
parties are known to differ diametrically, that a judge to which 
each may appeal, must be first determined. We apprehend 
that the conciliators would never surmount this difficulty. 
And as it might save much useless labour, we would recom- 
mend them to try this step first. We will givea short sketch of 
the subject. Now judgment is a word capable of two senses. 
It is either the opinion of an individual, or the sentence of . 
superior. Here we are seeking for that superior whose sen- 
tence may be decisive. The Protestant will appeal to the 
Scriptures. ‘To which the Romanist will object, first, as being 
ho judge, but only arule; and secondly, as not being the 
whole rule, and containing only a part of Christian doctrine. 
The Romanist then on his part will propose as a judge—the 
church, or in Gandolphy’s words, the speaking authority of the 
church, But here the Protestant on his part requires what 
church, and who is the speaker to deliver sentence ; and he 
tnds the church of Rome to be meant, with the Pope for the 
speaker, So that in discussing this question between the 
British and Roman churches, the Romanist has the candour 
loexpect that he may be Jud; ze in his own cause. He also 
“pects that all the Councils acknowledged at Rome, as cor- 
lected or on ae there, must also be acknowledged authentic 
No, 242, Vol. 54, July, 1518, Gg 
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rules of faith and discipline. Among these, the Council of 
Trent being the last, and bearing particularly on the subjects 
to be discussed, must be admitted. But thus they are guilty 
of a petitio principu, a fallacious mode of arguing to which 
the Romanists are peculiarly liable, and for which they seem 
to have such a strange predilection, that they never can shake 
it off, and rarely seem conscious of it. Archbishop Wake, 
therefore, at the very commencement of his correspondence 
with Dr. Dupin, premised that the parties should meet on 
equal terms, that the advocates of the church of Rome should 
arrogate no precedency over the British church, and, there- 
fore, that nothing should be assumed as established, which 
both parties did not agree in acknowledging. These prelimi- 
naries being established, it will appear that there can be no 
judge to which an appeal may be made. The Scriptures cer- 
tainly are a rule only—the writings of the Fathers can be 
regarded as evidence only—and Councils have so often contra- 
dicted each other, that we cannot ascribe infallibility to them. 
Hence, then, it follows that there is no judge whose authority 
can be decisive. ‘To make this appear mere clearly, let us 
propose a question of the first importance. Is there a God: 
Who shall be judge of that question ? Now here it is instantly 
clear that there can be no authority which shall determine this 
question in the affirmative or the negative. Wen Elijah 
called on the Israelites to decide whether the Lore were God, 
or Baal, he only urged them to decide which of the two they 
would serve. For Baal would remain a demon, or an idol, 
whatever their judgment should be. When the people of 
Jerusalem were divided among themselves, whether Jesus 
were the Christ, the Christians, and that, undoubtedly, the 
only true Christians of those times, decided in Council assem- 
bled, that he was not, and put him to death as an impostor. 
On all questions where an authoritative sentence is given, the 
judge must be possessed of such power as may enable him to 
decide either way. This appears by tracing the authority of 
our own judges up to its source. Thev represent. the 
monarch, and are clothed with ail his judicial authority. At 
first, power was unlimited, and every monarch a_ despot. 
The mischiefs arising from an abuse of this power, produced 
limits to its exercise. These are the laws to which individuals 


owe the security of their lives and property. But originally, | 


and in some countries it is still the ease, both the lives and 
properties of individuals were at the mercy of the ruler, and 
of his locwn tenes. New, evidertly. in matters of revelation 
there can be no such judge. ‘Lhere cauuot be a judge whe 
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can decide authoritatively either of the two questions just 
proposed. Hence, then, all judgment must be judgment of 
discretion only. We may, nay, we must, in some way or 
other, make up our minds on all subjects wherewith we are 
concerned, and that should be, on important subjects, with care 
and caution. But our judgments, however formed, will still 
be liable to human infirmity. Nothing can pretend to infalli- 
bility except the inspired word of God, which yet is liable to 
be misunderstood. Such, too, are the faculties with which 
we are endowed, that a succession of infallible judges could 
not preserve mankind In uniformity of sentiment. 

Again.—-In any attempt at reconciling the two churches, 
should this difficulty be evaded, or should it be agreed that 
there existed no judge between them, still another obstacle 
would immediately present itself. For we must next inquire, 
by what rule should our controversial points be adjusted? By 
the Scriptures only, replies the Protestant. By the Scriptures 
and tradition, say the Romanists. Then the next inquiry 
must be, what is meant by tradition; and we might also wish 
to be informed, if the Roman church never exceeds these 
hounds, never determines that which is against both Scrip- 
tures and tradition. Now, by TRADITION, is understood the 
unwritten word of God, i. e. doctrines delivered by Christ to 
the Apostles, and doctrines taught by the Apostles themselves, 
neither of which are recorded in the Holy Scriptures. 
Among these must be comprehended certain interpretations of 
the written word, without which, according to Bellarmine, it 
would be unintelligible. These traditions are said to be found 
in the writings of the Greek and Latin Fathers, and also in 
the decrees of General Councils. Here we have a wide field 
opened for examination, and one which is of so unlimited a 
nature, that it will be difficult to say what strange and unac- 
countable notions might not be produced from some of the 
Fathers, and some of the Councils. Every reader will 
acknowledge that there would be no end of new articles of 
faith, if all the ideas adopted by these ancient writers should 
be enjoined. For being men of like passions and infirmities 
with ourselves, and not secured from error by the Holy Spirit, 
they have, in many instances, entertained opinions confess- 
edly unfounded. Yet is there no means of distinguishing 
these opinions from others detailed by the same writer. So 
that how we are to determine what are traditions, and what are 
human fancies, does not appear. For instance, Clemens 
Romanus is the earliest Father whose writings have come 
‘own to us, he also possessed the soundest judgment, and has 
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the fewest reveries. But in proof of the resurrection, he 
advances the strange Fable of the Phoenix. Thus are truth 
and error interwoven so intimately, that the mixture never can 
become a rule of faith. Still pliant as we may well conclude 
such an heterogeneous mass as the works of the Latin and 
Greek Fathers must be, the Roman church is not satisfied 
therewith; but has, in some points, actually decided against 
tradition. Thus she refuses the canon of Scripture, acknow- 
ledged by Jerome and all the primitive churches. Upon her 
own authority she has introduced the Apocrypha, and put 
those books on the same footing with the Psalms and the Pro- 
phets. Besides, the Council of Trent, in direct opposition to 
both Scriptures and tradition, has restrained the use of the 
cup to the priesthood. The authority of holy mother church 
is alleged, as sufficient to set aside both. Hence, in fact, the 
Roman church acknowledges no other rule but the caprice of 
her prelacy unrestrained by Scriptures, or Fathers, or Coun- 
cils, For can any thing be more arregant, can any thing 
more completely set at defiance all submission to these, than 
the decree above alluded to? Holy mother church acknow- 
ledging her own authority determines thus. Such are the very 
words: by which she claims power to forbid that which God 
hath commanded. Upon the same grounds, no doubt, Car- 
dinal Perron, in his book addressed to James the First, has a 
chapter with this title. On the authority of the church to change 
things contained in the Scriptures, Similar opinions are avowed 
by various other writers, by none more expressly than Bellar- 
mine, whose doctrines are nothing short of blasphemy. How 
ean any conciliation be effected with a church so corrupt? 
Who can expect those who regard themselves as infallible to 
give up somuch? Who, amongst them, does not cordially 
uphold the Council of ‘Trent, as teaching and determining all 
things by the Holy Spirit?) We cannot give a stronger proof 
how completely the Roman church disregards both Scripture 
and tradition, than by aig the promise made to our 
readers in tae lat Number respecting transubstantiation. 
We there said that it was ad doctrine e unpessiile to have been 
taucht by inspiration, and this assertion we shall now proceed 
to make good, : 

Now, supposing it to be trac, it was vos See in the power of 
Almighty C.d to have granted us, at our creation, such 
feculties and such senses, os would, at least, not have heen 
contraaicl 4 by the propositior. St. Paul saw, in the third 
Ib oven, eputierstle things. Yet noone wiil contend t' at we 
might not have had powers to conceive, and to utter tcse 
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things. We hope, indeed, for that hour when they shall be 
known to us. Had any other mortal been present with St. 
Paul, they might have conversed upon what they had seen. 
But the case of St. Paul with his disciples, is exactly parallel 
to that of a man who can see with persons born blind. We 
know how impossible it is to convey any idea to them of sight, 
and the properties of vision, All these are to them unut- 
terable things. ‘Transubstantiation might be like what St. Paul 
saW, merely an unutterable thing. Therefore, the idea of 
having faculties capable of comprehending the mystery, is by 
no means chimerical. But the fact is, that transubstantiation 
contradicls our senses point blank.* We are, therefore, so 





* Since writing the above, we met in the Popish Journal for June, 
some lines called ‘Poetry, and entitled, A Translation of the Address 
of St. Thomas, of Aquin, to the Blessed Sacrament, which so strongly 
confirms this charge, that we must insert a few stanzas, with some 
vemarks, 

To thee, O hidden God, whose glory lies 
Beneath these veils concealed from mortal eyes, 
Lost in the wonders that each sense oppose, 

My soul in humble adoration bows. 


Sight, touch, and taste, are here deceitful guides, 

(Read sight, touch, smell, taste, meo periculo, Bentley.) 
Hearing alone a ground for faith provides, 
Truth’s sacred word, where truth has deigned to speak, 
Shall man presume a better guide to seek ? 


O loving Pelican!!! my Saviour God, 

Bathe my stained soul in thy redeeming blood, 

A single drop in that rich ocean shed, 

Could cleanse a world with foulest guilt o’erspread. 


This last stanza is almost as incomprehensible as the mystery it 
celebrates. O loving Pelican! It is scarcely decent, but thus 
Papists describe themselves as blood-suckers from their cradle, and 
what has ever been regarded as unnatural by all, and incredible by 
most, is here justified by Roman Catholic mysteries. 


A single drop in that rich ocean shed. 


A single drop of what? Redeeming blood, we should suppose, 
tocleanse a world. But, then, what is the rich ocean? Aye— 
there’s the rub. However, since it is commanded us that if we see 
our enemy’s ass fall into a pit, we shall surely help him out, we will, 
reluctantly we confess, doso. Therefore, good friends for in read of, 
and lo the line becomes sense. 


A single drop or that rich ocean shed, 
Could cleanse a world with foulest guilt o’erspredde. 


We expect Mr. Andrews’s best thanks for this emendation. If he 
is ungrateful, we shall never be so kind again. 
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created, as necessarily to conclude a truth to be a falsehood, by 
ali the means we have for ascertaining the truth in any case 
whatever. And if in one instance this be the case, what 
assurance have we that it may not be the case in any other? 
How can we ascertain that the bearing of our ancestors was 
not deceived, when they listened to the preaching of Christ 
or his Apostles? How can we be assured that the Docete 
were in error? Will the laws of evidence allow us to call up 
and turn down a witness at pleasure? To accept part of his 
testimony, and to set aside part, without assigning any cause 
whatever? <A little reflection will shew into what a dreadful 
state of uncertainty mankind would be plunged, if the evi- 
dence of the senses be not. regarded as irrefragable testimony. 
It would be unworthy so important a subject to notice here 
any quibbles about the senses being mistaken. We presume 
reason to be consulted, and appearances properly investigated 
and compared. 

Besides, revelation itself is built on the testimony of the 
senses, in opposition to that of human nature or natural 
reason. In other words, the testimony of our senses over- 
powers reason by means of conviction, so that we believe what 
reason reluctantly admits. That the Son of God became an 
infant—that he was crucified—that he rose from the grave— 
that he ascended into heaven with a body of flesh and blood— 
we admit on the evidence of the senses alone. How reluc- 
tantly reason accedes to that evidence is too well known. 
Nay, what is more, we admit these facts on the evidence of 
the senses of oihers, not of our own. But transubstantiation 
invalidates the whole of this evidence completely. For since 
it proves that the senses may be deceived, notwithstanding 
every precaution, it leaves it impossible for us to ascertain 
when they are not deceived. 

Our Lord directed the Apostles to handle him, that they 
might be convinced he was nota spirit. Liad Calaphas been 
present, and urged that their senses were no criterion, for if 
they handled the wafer it would appear bread, although actually 
flesh, and that Jesus might, therefore, appear body and yet be 
spirit, it would have been impossible to have refuted him, nor, 
under such circumstances, is there any test to which our 
Saviour could have appealed. Roman Catholic writers endea- 
vour to throw a veil over this mode of stating the argument, 
by sophistically stating the imperfections of the senses, and 
their liability to be deceived. So certain classes of enthusiasts 
decry our reason, and certain heretics the evidence of the 
Fathers. These all shew thereby a consciousness of weakness 
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in the cause they would advocate. Our senses and our reason, 
whatever may be their imperfections, are our only guides. 
For we arrive at all knowledge, sacred or profane, by their 
means. Let us, therefore, rather strive to improve our facul- 
ties than to depreciate them. 

This digression will, however, serve to prove how imprac- 
ticable any reconciliation with the Romish church must be. 
Individuals within its pale may, undoubtedly, relax in their 
attachment to tenets so strange. But when you come to treat 
with the body, appeal will be made to the established code of 
faith. If this be attacked, then occurs the question, who is to 
be judge? This, therefore, ought to be decided first. What 
we have already alleged, will shew, that on this decision 
depends all hope of a sound reconciliation, a project bene- 
volent, indeed, but, we fear, completely Utopian. 

We now must revert to occurrences in Ireland, which being 
the head-quarters of Popery in these dominions, exhibits the 
unfortunate effects of religious delusion in a strong point of 
view. Indeed, Popery there, is actually more predominant 
than in any other part of Europe. Of which the cause is 
sufficiently evident. ‘The great majority of inhabitants are 
exceedingly ignorant and barbarous. Can there be a stronger 
proof of this, than the atrocious conduct of those bigots at the 
funeral of Mr. Kavanagh, as detailed below? This gentleman 
was a Protestant of the highest respectability, and his remains 
were attended to their last dreary abode by all the gentry of 
the neighbourhood. Nor is there any service of the church 
less calculated to give offence to the most furious Papist, than 
the solemn funeral service of our church. Are such savages 
capable of exercising civil rights? Surely they must first be 
reclaimed and instructed. For civilization must precede a 
state of freedom. Laws are restraints to the unruly only, and 
where mobs collect and screen each other in the perpetration 
of any atrocity, those laws cannot be executed by the inter- 


ference of a few constables. Until principles of regularity’ 


and mutual forbearance are introduced, force must compel 
submission. You may, as the Lord Chatham truly said, you 
may intrench yourselves behind parchments up to the chin; 
but a horde of savages, a clan of wild Irish, would pay little 
respect to your fortifications. A true patriot would perceive 
that to such men freedom from restraint is a serious injury, 
while discipline and instruction are actually blessings. In the 
mean time, the Catholic Board have been again called toge- 
ther to receive a lecture from the Pope, to which they do not 
appear inclined to submit with the versatile docility of Father 
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Hayes. Dr. Troy, indeed, seems to have withheld from them 
some former communication with his Holiness, in which they 
are concerned, and, at last, to have communicated it only in 
part. This properly roused the indignation of Mr. O’Connell, 
who submits with great reluctance to the heavy yoke of his 
priesthood, and, on all occasions, runs restive. But pious 
Aineas M’Donnell steps in as usual with his lenitive mixture, 
and by his address, the consideration of the Pope’s Letter is 
adjourned to the 14th of November, giving nearly six months 
for these angry spirits to cvol in. At Jast, too, they have con- 
trived, and it took them several days, to translate the Letter 
which the Pope has addressed to the Board itself. This is a 
curious document, as it gives some idea of the farther views 
of these restless men. While, at Bourdeaux, and throughout 
the South of France, they are reviving the various laws for 
persecuting Protestants, they are here preparing for an exten- 
sion of power, and are already planning the next attack on 
Parliament. But we shall reserve our reflections on the 
Pope’s Epistle until the next month. And we have also sub- 
joined the Letter to the Irish Bishops, which Dr. Troy says is 
the true genuine copy of almost the whole. 


1 mop 


POPISH BIGOTRY. 


neta tae re 


On Monday, the 15th instant, the remains of the late Mr. 
Kavanagh, of Borris, were taken for interment to the burying 
ground of St. Mallen. They were attended by a corsiderable 
number—by a great body of the gentry, among whom were 
the present Mr. Kavanagh, successor to the deceased, Sir 
Ulysses Burgh and Mr. Latouche, the candidates for the 
County of Carlow, Mr. Rochefort, Messrs. Newton, Mr. 
Prendergast, law agent to the deceased, Mr. Fitzgerald, Mr. 
Baily, of Gowran, Mr. Loftus, Mr. Roberts, and_ several 
others. 

The Reverend Mr. Thomas attended to perform the funeral 
service, and, with that intention, having met the body at the 
entrance into the church-yard, he accordingly commenced 
this solemn and affecting ceremony, according to the rites of 
the established church. He had, however, scarccly undertaken 
the devout and solemn duty which had devolved upon him, 
when he felt himself severely jostled, while some voices called 
out to him “to leave the way’’—buttoneither of those cil- 
cumstances did he seem to pay any attention, and he persisted 
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in reading the service for the Burial of the Dead. At length 
a stone of about five pounds weight, was thrown at him, which, 
yrovidentially, did not strike him on the head, but on the 
shoulder. He wasimmediately after forced a few paces out of 
the place where he had been standing, and was very distinctly 
told, by some of those about him, that if he attempted to say 
aword more, they would knock out his brains. While this 
denunciation was communicating, the body of the deceased 
was violently removed from the place where it was lying, 
attended by a vast concourse of people, who forced their way 
after it huzzaing and shouting in a most triumphant manner, 
At this moment, a Roman Catholic gentleman, who witnessed 
the scene, addressed Mr. Thomas, and begged of him not to 
persist, as his perseverance would endanger his safety. Mr. 
Archbold, who was standing near to the Reverend gentieman, 
endeavoured to appease the crowd, and to dissuade them from 
their shameful proceedings—but his advice was disregarded.— 
Such was the rage by which the people seemed to be actuated, 
that it was Mr. Thomas’s own opinion, that the interference 
of the gentry present, far from answering any good end, would 
only exasperate more, and produce worse effects.—When_ the 
crowd removed the body from the Clergyman, they put it into 
the grave which had been prepared for it, to which they 
consigned it without any other ceremony of religious worship, 
than their own prayers, there being no other Minister of religion 
present but Mr. Thomas. Mr. Kavanagh, the successor of the 
deceased, whom indisposition had confined to his carriage, 


was extremely affected and disturbed at so unfeeling a display 
of fanatical violence. 


A MOST SCANDALOUS OUTRAGE. 


While the public are amused by the Freeman’s Journal, and 
the Leinster Journal, cum multis aliis, with an account of the 
solemnities attending the funeral of the late Walter Kavanagh, 
of Borris, Esq.—while those vehicles of misrepresentation 
are boasting of liberality and preaching good-will to all men, 
the galling fact of scandalous outrage and bigotry is concealed, 
and would most probably have remained so, had not the 
following advertisement appeared in a public print ! ! 


“ DARING OUTRAGE.” 


“* Whereas on the Interment of my deceased Brother on 
Monpay last, at St. Mullin’s, the officiating Protestant Cler- 
gyman was violently assaulted, struck by alarge stone, and 
lorcibly prevented from reading ‘the Funeral Service by a mul- 
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finde then and there assembled, I hereby offer a Reward of 
ONE HUNDRE?!) GUINEAS to any person who shall within 
twelve mocths inform aguinst, and prosecute to conviction any 
of the bigoted Ruiians concerned in perpetrating this daring 


Curtrage, 
“ THOMAS KAVANAGH. 
‘- Borris, June 16, 18'8.” 


What! are these the people who call upon the legislature 
for total emancipation, and ground their claims for it on their 
benevolence and liberality? Even the ashes of the dead 
cannot be spared by their jealousy and hatred of one, no matter 
what bis worth may }iave been, who becomes a Protestant! ! 
and this when exerted toc, ina case like the present, when the 
Ghyject of immolation and disrespect, possessed when living, 
every virtue that could adoii, ‘is name, and add lustre to his 
character, when dead. What treatment then could Protestants 
expect to experience if the reitis of power were once placed in 
the hands of a Catholic bigot?) The reply is obvious, and 
furnishes an important lesson at the eve of 2 general election, 
to the constitueuts of Ireland. 




















CATHOLIC AFFAIRS. 






Tne Board met on Saturday last, pursuant to adjournment, at 
D’Arcy’s, in Essex-street. 
















Dantet O’ConNELL, Esq. was called to the Chair. 


Mr. Hay (the Secretary) then read the proceedings of the 
previous Meeting, which directed them to apply to Doctor 
Troy, for acopy of extracts from the letter sent by Cardinal 
Litta, enclosing a duplicate copy of the answer to the Pope, 
in consequence of which Doctor Troy had furnished the 
following communication to Mr. Hay :— 


Cavendish-row, 4th June, 1818. 


Dear Sir,—Having dined abroad yesterday, I was not 
honoured with your letter uf that date until after nine o’clock 
at night. 

I promised to give not only extracts from Cardinal Litta’s 
Official Letter, signed by his Eminence as Prefect of Propa- 
ganda, and by the Prelate Secretary of the same, but the whole 
ae of it, which is very short, not exceeding twelve lines, in very 
{oy legible characters, and merely verifies the transmission of the 
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Pope’s Letter to the Catholic Laity of Ireland; it probably 
may have been written also to enable me to correct any misre- 
presentation or misconstruction of the Document which might 
appear In the public prints here. The letter has been read by 
several Clergymen, particularly by Doctors Murray and Hamiil, 
who can certify its entire contents. I thought to have sent it 
toyouon Tuesday last, but not finding it after much search 
and inquiry, I must conclude it as lost or mislaid by some 
unaccountable accident or mistake. I regret the circumstance 
more than I can adequately express, as it may excite suspicions 
of my withholding it desigvedly. 

1 know by experience that similar accidental occurrences 
have been ascribed to sinister motives, which, in the present 
instance, I most solemnly disclaim ; and have the honour to 
remain, 

Dear Srr, 
Your most obedient, and very humble Servant, 
J.T. TROY. 
Edward Hay, Esq. &c. &c. &c. 


In order to put our readers in full possession of all the facts, 
bearing upon the present very important proceedings, we here 
insert an authentic Copy of the Remonstrance transmitted to 
the Pope, bythe Board. 


‘TO HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS VII. 


“ The humble Address and Remonstrance of the General 
Board of Roman Catholics of Ireland : 


“ Most Hory Faruer. 

“ The General Board of the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
most humbly approach your Holiness, deeply impressed with 
those sentiments of veneration which are due to the Supreme 
Head, upon earth, of the Roman Catholic church. 

** They desire to assure your Holiness, that no change of 
circumstances shall ever induce them to interrupt that spiritual 
connection with the Holy See, which they esteem to be essential 
to the Catholic Communion, and which their ancestors pro- 
tected and preserved in defiance of most cruel persecutions, and 
the most seductive temptations. 

*‘ It is, therefore, with deep regret that they find themselves 
called upon to submit to the paternal consideration of their 
Holy Father, any expression of disappointment or dissatisfaction ; 
but their zeal for the preservation of their religion compels 
them to unfold to his Holiness the subjects of their anxiety and 
the sources of their affliction. 
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és They could not with safe conscience admit, that they 
distover, in the recent conduct of the advisers of ‘the See of 
Reine, any proof of an existing reciprocity of attachment, 
ic ‘vould seem to have been forgotten, that the conduct and 
perseverance of the Roman Catholics of Ireland had entitled 
them toany share of regard, or even of favourable consideration 
—the martyrs of three centuries appear now to be forgotten, 
and the zealous perseverance of the present generation is not 
esteemed worthy of being taken into account. 

‘“* We put forth no claims to gratitude. What the Catholics 
of Ireland did in support of their religion, they did it not from 
human wenneyt, but for God's glory and their own sanctification ; 
and with cheerful satisfaction do they avow the gratitude which 
they owe to Providence for their preservation, notwithstanding 
the pone Sone dangers of persecution and neglect. 

The Catholics of Ireland have observed with painful 
Oe the marked disinclination evinced at Rome, to enter- 
tain their most humble solicitations for attention. Nearly two 
years have elapsed since they forwarded to the Holy See an 
Address aud Kemonstrance by the hands of their Delegate, the 
Rev. Richard Hayes ; to this respectful communication, to the 
sentime ts Of which they unalterably adhere, no answer has 
been obtained, nor has any inclination been manifested to 
cherish those Catholic principles which induced that Address. 
Their sense of indifference is much aggravated, when the 
Catholics of liclaud observe an active anxiety evinced to forward 
the wishes, and accoump!ish the purposes of that power, which 
persecuted our ancestors, and still oppresses their posterity, on 
account of their adherence to the Catholic Faith. ‘The consum- 
mation of our disappointment is accomplished by the banish- 
ment of the faithful Delegate of nearly six millions of the 
most constant and attached members of the Catholic church. 

‘We sincerely lament the necessity which obliges us to 
address this Remonstrance to your Holiness, whose character 
we venerate with unequalled attachment. We cannot fora 
moment entertain the belief that the conduct against which we 
complain could have heen approved of by the Head of the 
Catholic church, or sanctioned by him. 

‘¢ We cannot suppose that your Holiness would willingly 
discountenance the prayer of the Irish Catholics to preserve 
their faith and discipline from the intrigues and hostilities of 
the avowed cnemies of their church. Neither can we entertain 
the opinion that your Holiness would direct, or willingly admit, 
that the Delegate of so large a body of Catholics, whose 
conduct was most correctly approved of by his constituents, 
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and who possesses, as he well merits, their confidence, esteem, 
and gratitude, should have been consigned to an ignominious 
exile, without the institution of any judicial proceedings, or 
without any representation of misconduct being attempted, 

« This Board can feel no difficulty in ascertaining that this 
offensive indignity did not arise from any misconduct on the 
part of the Trish Delegate ; on the contrary, they attribute it to 
the too successful intrigues and influence of the enemies to 
the Catholic religion in Ireland, who considered the expulsion 
of the Rev. Mr. Hayes from Rome, a necessary. preliminary 
step towards the accomplishment of their hostile purposes. 

“ For we have learned with regret, that a lay interference 
has taken place at Rome in the affairs of the Catholics of 
Ireland. We solemnly protest against the interference of the 
Statesman to whom in particular, we allude—and we distinctly 
renounce any submission to him or his measures. We will not 
yield to a Minister what we would not concede to his Master— 
the right of interfering in our temporal affairs. Our intercourse 
with ‘Rome i is exclusively confined to spiritual concerns, and 
we never can agree to have that intercourse regulated by the 
interests of the Court, or to have it directed by the political 
Minister. 

* We cannot avoid declaring to your Holiness, that our 
apprehensions of undue temporal interference are much 
increased by hearing that your Holiness is soon to be addressed 
in person by one of the most active opponents to the inde- 
pendence and purity of the Irish Catholic chureh—Sir John 
Cox Hippesley. We earnestly conjure your Holiness to give 
no credit to nis representations, of any portion of the Irish 
People. He has exhausted all the resources of his ingenuity 
to find precedents of degradation and despotism in ecclesiastical 
matters, in order to apply them to the prejudice of the Catholic 
Clatms in Ireland. 

** We implore you most Holy Father, to protect, by a timely 
interposition, the Catholics of Ireland against the dangers 
which impend over them. We entreat your Holiness to allay 
all rational alarms, by establishing sucha Concordat with the 
Bishops of our euedh in Ireland, as will render the election 
of their successors perfectly domestic and purely Catholic : 
and wen at the same time, ensure tustailation to the person to 
be elected. We urge this measure the more earnestly because 
we know itto be approved of by every class and rank of 
Catholies, ecclesiastical and laical, in lreland. Sucha measure 
would satisfy the doubts of every Protestant mind, not bent on 
the annihilation of the Catholic Faith, and would at the same 
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time remove all the sources of disunion which generate hostility 
in the Catholic Body. 

“ Most Holy Father, we further pray your Holiness to 
cause to be revoked the order of banishment which has been 
issued out against our Delegate, with a view to allay the 
feelings of dismay which now universally and most powerfully 
agitate the minds and affright the consciences of your long- 
persecuted and ever faithful Catholic Children in Ireland. 

** Board-Room, Dublin, 19th July, 1817. 

© Signed by Order, 
‘“* Epwarp Hay, 
** Secretary to the Catholic Board of Ireland.” 


Mr. O’ConnELt reported from the Committee. He madea 
few remarks upon the unfortunate fatality which had happened 
to Cardinal Litta’s letter, and then stated that the nature of 
Mr. Clinch’s late mission to the Board appearing to be mis- 
understood, a deputation waited upon Doctor Troy upon the 
subject, and received from his Grace the following Docu- 
ment :— 


‘¢ IT did not send any message by Mr. Clinch to the Board, 
nor desire him to make any communication to it: neither did I 
give him any instructions. I simply prayed him to attend the 


Meeting of the Board, on Monday last, and to observe 
whether the Letter of his Holiness would be read correctly ; 
and gave him the Office Copy of it, sent by Cardinal Litta, in 
order that he should ascertain the correct reading. 


“ J.T. TROY, D.D. 
«© Dublin, 4th June, 1818.” 


Mr. O’Cenn«E ti then read the following translation, prepared 
by the Committee, of the recent communication from the 
Pope, and observed, that until the entire letter from the Pope 
to the Bishops, alluded to in that Communication, was_ before 
the Catholics of Ireland, they could not decide upon the nature 
of the reply which it would be proper to return to the Holy 
See. He disclaimed all intention of censuring the Bishops, 
for whom he professed the highest veneration, but he highly 
disapproved cf their withhol ing the letter of February, 1816. 
An imperfect copy had now at length been obtained ; but Dr. 
Troy admitted, upon application being made to him, that there 
were several omissions, and he did not see how any proceeding 
could be properly taken upon a confessedly imperfect document. 
He, therefore, recommended that another request for a complete 
copy should be made to Dr. Troy, whom he thought well 
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deserving of a vote of thanks for hs courtesy and politeness to 
the gentlemen who waited on him. 


(TRANSLATION,) 


“ To our beloved Children of the General Board of the Catholics, 
Dublin, 


‘“ PIUS P. P. VII. 


© Beloved Children—Health and Apostolical Benediction ! 
In your letter dated the 9th of last Ja'y, which our venerable 
brother Laurence, Cardinal Litta, of the Holy Roman church, 
Bishop of Sabinum, and Prefect of the Congregation for the 
propagation of the Faith, delivered to us, you compl: ined that 
we had given no answer to the letter in which you had two 
years before recorded your Remonstrance concerning the subject 
of the election of Bishops. But you sbould, by no means, 
have inferred from this our silence, that we have less at heart 
~ interests of the Catholic religion in that Kingdom, or that 
r disposition is less favourable or less prompt towards the 
male of Treland, whose constancy in the faith, unshaken by 
any adversity, and whose distinguished merits in the cause of 
religion, we acknowledge and admire. For the unwearied 
solicitude which, it appears from public records, we had 
devoted to the interests of all churches, even in the midst of 
perils and difficulties ; and which we now devote, with increased 
energy, and even your own appr.ved faith and religion, should 
have furnished you with abundant prvof, that there existed 
another cause why it appeared inexpedient to answer your 
letter. In truth, we then hada double reason for adopting 
this course : for in the first place whereas, at the same time, 
there was brought to us, along with yours, a Letter also from 
the Irish Bishops, relating to the same subject; and as We 
stated to those Bishops, as well by personal communication 
to their Delegates, as by our Letter, dated the First of 
February, 1816, our opinion concerning the proposed difficulties, 
and the subject of your alarm; we thought it by no means 
Necessary to repeat the same to you which you could have so 
easily learned and ascertained from them; secondly, the tenor 
of the Letter which you addressed to “ on that occasion, 
contributed, in no small degree, to induce Us to act towards 
you in chat manner. For, though many assurances of your 
devotion to the Catholic Faith were mingled with your expos- 
tulations, yet, contrary to our expectation, we observed that 
you frequently gave expression to such language and sentiments 
#S seemed by no means In unison with that devotion and zeal 
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which the people of Ireland have, at all times, manifested 
towards the Apostolic See, from which they justly glory that 
they have derived the light of the Faith. Therefore, as on 
the one hand your many and illustrious merits induced Us to 
act kindly towards you, and on the other We could neither 
approve nor altogether suppress our opinion of those matters 
which, contrary (as we are persuaded) to your intention, had 
crept into your Letter, we thought it better to send you no 
answer, especially when, as we have already stated, our opinions 
and judgment as to the proposed difficulties, could have been 
fully made known to you by other means. You have, then, the 
causes of our silence, which we do not now hesitate to disclose 
to you, that we may deliver you from all anxiety, and that 
henceforth you may never imagine, that it could be Our will to 
reject your prayers. 

‘¢ With respect to the transaction discussed in that your 
Letter, you should even feel persuaded that all our efforts and 
solicitudes, (we to whom the deposit and protection of the faith 
and rule of the whole church have been committed by divine 
authority,) are directed to no other object than to secure by 
all means the Integrity and advancement of the Catholic 
religion. Therefore, when we signified that we would permit 
those things, if the British Government would pass an Act 
of Emancipation, which should entirely favour the Catholics, 
we were induced toit by no temporal considerations or political 
counsels, (of which it would be criminal even to suspect us,) 
but we had solely in view the interests and well-being of the 
Catholic religion. We proposed to ourselves that in considera- 
tion of the faculties to be conceded by us, the desired Eman- 
cipation would be granted to the Catholics by the repeal of 
the Penal Statutes ; and thus that wretched condition in which 
those Catholic churches have been placed for nearly three 
hundred years, would be terminated ; peace and liberty would 
he restored to the Catholics ; they would be rescued from the 
temptation to apostatise from the Orthodox faith to which 
human frailty is exposed; and finally, that the fear of the 
laws now in force against Catholics, which might peraaps deter 
separatists from entering the bosom of our Holy Mother 
Church, would be removed. In our aforesaid Letter to the 
Bishops of Treland, we have proved fully and clearly that our 
proposition was altogether harmless, and cuarded by such 
limitations and conditions that if they should be observed, no 
yoom could remain for abuse. But it is fit that you should 
particularly remark, that we promised the before-menticned 
things only as we have saidin the event that and after the 
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aforesaid act of Government should pass; nor did we by any 
means command that even on these terms, the matter should 
be concluded; but we only declared that, after Eman- 
cipation should -have been completed, we on our part, would 
feel no reluctance to concede them, that by such our declaration 
we might in some degree facilitate the attainment of the 
aforesaid Emancipation. 

‘* As to the suspicion and alarm which, we learn from the 
conclusion of your Letter, you entertain concerning the eccle- 
siastical affairs of your country, we order you to be at ease, 
for you ought to consider we have well view ed and weighed the 
manner in which we should conduct ourselves in regard to 
those matters whenever an opportunity should present itself ; 
and that we shall never deem any thing of higher importance 
than the interests of the Catholic religion. ) 

** Now to proceed to what relates to Richard Hayes, of the 
Order of the Friars Minor of Saint Francis. You have 
complained that we have expelled him from our territory, though, 
as you write, he had given us no cause of complaint. You 
even seem to think, that we were driven into that measure, 
perhaps, by foreign influence, lest the statements which he 

had to make in your name should obtain easy access to our ear. 
When you’wrote this you were little acquainted, as it seems to 
us, with that man’s mode of conducting himself; for, having 
abused. that hospitality which he enjoyed in this city, he 
furnished us with many and weighty causes of grief and 
vexation, as well by his deportment, altogether unbecoming 
a man professing a religious institute, and by incessant 
aspersions on our Government, as by writings disseminated in 
every direction, overflowing with calumny and rancour, no less 
injurious to us and to this Holy See, than to his own Govern- 
ment; of which he boasted every where and publicly that he 
was the author, until at length he proceeded to such a degree 
of arrogance and audacity, that he did not blush to offend 
ourselves by i injurious expressions ; so that-we could no longer 
suppress our sentiments, without the abandonment of our 
personal dignity. Wherefore, though we could have proceeded 
with severity against him, nevertheless, acting towards him 
with lenity, the causes of complaint which we had, having 
been declared by our orders, some without oe difficulty he 
did not blush to acknowledge, and others, indeed, he could not 
deny. We caused it to be notified to him that he should, of 
his own accord, depart from the city; which intimation of ours, 
When he altogether and obstinately refused to obey, we ordered, 
at length, that he should be removed, even by force, beyond 
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t'e limits of our territory. Wherefore, as we were induced te 
act towards him in this manner, by motives quite different 
from those which you imagined, and these of weighty moment, 
you have no reason to complain, as if by this act we had 
inflicted an injury on the affairs of the Catholics, which are 
dear to us, for most essential reasons. In the mean time that 
same man, of whom we speak, since his return to his own 
country, has not changed his line of conduct ; for in the public 
Journals of the 17th of last December, printed in Dublin, 
we have seen areport delivered by him to you, of his pro- 
ecedings in this city; like his former writings it is full of 
falsehood and calumnies, to which report, therefore, we most 
unreservedly declare to you that no credit should be attached. 

‘¢ To conclude, assuring you of our paternal charity, We 
impart to you from our heart, the Apostolical Benediction. 

‘; Given at Rome, at St. Mary Majors, this 2Ist day of 
February, 1818—of our Pontificate the XVIII. 

“ PIUS PP. Vil.” 


The Rev. Mr. Hayes then rose up, and in a very pathetic 
manner read the following 


DECLARATION 


Of the Rev. Richard Hayes, at the Catholic Board in Dublin, 
on the Ist June, 1818, upon the reading of the Letter of 
his Holiness Pope Pius VII. to the Board, bearing date 
the 2ist February of the present year :— 


« Mr. CoalIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN,—Before any discus- 
sion arise upon the document which has-been just read, I beg 
for a moment the favour of your attention. I have always 
made it a rule, to sacrifice my private feelings and advantage 
to the public weal. Hence, acting at Rome in my official 
capacity, faithful to my trust, no blandishment, no terror, 
could warp me from what I conceived to be my ‘duty. Ad- 
dressing the mild and venerable Father of the Faithful, or 
surprised in my hed of sickness at midnight, by an armed 
force, I endeavoured, according to the best of my judgment, 
to exhibit in my conduct the feelings and principles of my 
constituents. 

‘“ But my delegated character has long since expired: I 
have now no public duty to perform ; no public principle | I$ 
involved in my present conduct ; I stand before this meeting 
a private individual ; therefore, my every duty of pubic 
hecomes personal. 

‘¢ If the document now read censures my conduet whilst at 
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Rome, I stop not to inquire whether it be authentic or not; whe- 
ther its charges be vague or specific, whether proved or other- 
wise. I stop not to investigate how the name of his Holiness 
came to be attached to it; whether it be the result of legal or 
canonical discussion: or whether those who deprived me of 
my liberty have succeeded in depriving me of my character in 
the eyes of the Sovereign Pontiff. I stop not to ask why the 
document did not precede my arrest ; why it has been issued a 
twelvemonth later ; in a word, why the indictment should 
follow the punishment ?—enoughfor me if the-Holy Father has 
been pleased to censure my conduct. 

‘* By faith a Catholic, by ordination a Priest, by obedience 
a Child of the Holy See, I bow with unhesitating submission, 
respect, and veneration to the Centre of Catholicism, the 
Source of Ecclesiastical Subordination, the Vicegerent of 
Jesus Curist. I solemnly declare that I should choose death 
rather than allow any private or personal feeling or consideration 
to betray me into the slightest contest with, or disrespect 
towards, the authority or dignity of the Head of the Catholic 
Church, Pope Pius the Seventh. My tongue shall never utter 
a syllable of complaint, nor my pen trace a line of vindication ; 
for, lest seandel should arise, in the words of the Prophet, I 
exclaim, § Take me up and cast me into the sea.’ 

* From this moment, therefore, 1 publicly announce myself 
unconnected with every proceeding to which this document 
may give rise ; and this my declaration, I shall without delay 
transmit to Rome, prostrating myself at the feet of the Holy 
Father, expressing my poignant regret that my conduct in 
any respect should have given him offence, humbly imploring 
his forgiveness, and assuring him of my obedience and readiness 
ty comply with any further form of satisfaction which in his 
paternal wisdom and goodness he may vouchsafe to command.” 

The above was read by me to the Catholic Board on Monday 
the Ist of June, 1818, and handed to Edward Hay, Esq. the 
Secretary of the Catholics of Ireland. 


(Signed) RICHARD HAYES. 


The above Declaration has been transmitted to his Holiness 
Pope Pius VII. with the following verification : 


I certify the above to be a faithful transcript of the Declaration 
read by the Rev. Richard Hayes, and by him deposited in my 
hands, at a very numerous Meeting of the Catholics of Ireland, 
specially summoned by me, and accordingly assembled in 
Dublin, on Monday the Ist day of June, 1818, to receive the 
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Letter from his Holiness Pope Pius VII. of the 2ist February, 
of the present year. 
EDWARD HAY, 
Secretary to the Catholics of Ireland. 


The Rev. Mr. L’Estrance immediately moved the following 
resolutions, which were passed unanimously :— 


“ Resolved—That the respectful thanks of the Catholic 
Board be presented to his Grace Dr. Troy, for his courtesy 
and politeness towards our Deputation. 

‘© Resolved—That the above Veto be transmitted to the 
most Rev. Dr. Troy, by our Deputation, and that they be 
directed respectfully to solicit from his Grace the entire Letter 
from the Pope, of which part only has been given to the 
Board.” 

Mr. O’GorMaAN thought the Pope’s Letter demanded some 
immediate mark of consideration, and moved that a Committee 
be appointed to prepare “ an appropriate acknowledgment for 
his Holiness’s paternal affection and gracious regard, as mani- 
fested in his Letter to the General Catholic Board.” 

Mr. O’ConNELL and Mr. M‘DonneE LL, and other Gen- 
tlemen, thought it would be going too far at present; the Rev. 
Mr. O’Callaghan moved the following as an amendment :— 

“ Resolved—That a Sub-Committee be now appointed for 
the purpose of considering most maturely, and reporting to 
the Board, the appropriate proceedings most suitable, in con- 
sequence of the Letter from his Holiness the Pope, consisting 
of Messrs. O’Connell, M‘Donnell, Lanigan, Scully, Howley, 
and Woulfe.” 

Mr. O’GorMan concluded, and this Resolution was adopted 
nem. dis. 

After a protracted and desultory conversation respecting the 
Rev. Mr. Hayes, the Board adjourned to Saturday next. 





ROW BETWEEN THE CATHOLIC BOARD AND 
DOCTOR TROY. 


Tue Members of the Board were very thin in attendance 03 | 
Saturday last. 


DantEt O'Conne tt, Esq. was called to the Chair. 


Mr. Hay (the Secretary) then read the proceedings of the 


previous meeting. 
Mr. O’Connell stated that agreeable to the Resolutions of 
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the Board, the Sub-Committee had waited on Doctor Troy, 
to present the vote of thanks passed to him for his attention 
and politeness to their former deputation, and also to request 
from his Grace a cupy of the entire of the letter transmitted 
by the Pope to the Irish Catholic Prelates ; to the surprise ot 
the Sub-Committee, Doctor Troy read to them in reply a 
document, of which the following is a copy :— 


“‘ Tam not disposed to be ungracious or uncivil, on any 
occasion, but do not recollect the special courtesy and polite- 
ness to the late deputation from the Board, which called for 
particular thanks to me. 

‘* T have already communicated almost the whole of the 
Pope’s Letter to the Catholic Prelates of Ireland, containing 
all that his Holiness had diffusely remarked on the Veto Ques- 
tion—it is fully sufficient for all the information which the 
Board can reasonably require. 

‘ The remainder of the Letter is of a confidential nature, 
and relates exclusively to the Prelates as precisely such: { 
cannot, therefore, communicate it to the Board. 

“ J.T. TROY, D.D. &c. 

© Dublin, 12th June, 1818.” 


Mr. O’Connell could not avoid observing that this fragment 
of his Holiness’s communication, the entire of which appeared 
to be very essential, as it was generally alluded to in the 
Pope’s Letter to the Board, rendered the transaction extremely 
unsatisfactory. 

Mr. M‘Donnell after a few preparatory observations, moved 
the following Resolutions, which being seconded, were put 
from the chair and unanimously adopted : 

Resolved—That considering the Letter from his Holiness 
the Pope to this Board, to be of such essential importance, as 
to claim the most deliberate and respectful attention, and in 
as much as the Letter to our Bishops, to which that document 
expressly refers, has not yet been conceded to us, we deem it 
our duty to abstain from any expression of our opinions until 
sufficient time has been allowed to collect the sentiments of 
the Catholic Body of Ireland, respecting the communication 
from the Sovereign Pontiff. 

Resolved—That the further consideration of this Letter be 
adjourned to Saturday the 14th of November next. 

Resolved—That Mr. Hay be requested to communicate to 
the public, that portion of the Pope’s Letter to the Catholic 
Bishops of Ireland, which has been obtained from Dr. Troy. 

The Board adjourned to Saturday. 
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THE POPE’S LETTER. 





Tue following is the Document which Mr. Secretary Hay has 
been requested by the Catholic Board to publish :—~ 


Venerahililus Fratribus Archies 
piscopis et Episcopis Hitler 
nue. 

PIUS PP. VII. 
Venerabiles Fratres Salutem, 
et Apostolicam Benedictionem. 

Magno quodam doloris sensu 

effectus est animus Noster, cum a 

Venerabilibus Fratribus Danicle 

Archiepiscopo Hierapolitano Co- 

adjutore Archiepiscopi Dublinen- 

sis, et Joanne Episcopo Corcagi- 
ensi, litterze vestre sunt Nobis 
oblat2, una cum Decretis, seu 

Resolutionihus quibusdam com- 

muni Convilio a vobis confectis in 

Consentu Duablini, habito diebus 

23, et 24 Augusti superioris Anni 

1315. Nos enim, expositis pa- 

lam iis, quz permissari essemus 

si forte excilati_ a Gubernio spes 
sinciende Emancipationis ad 
effectum perduceretur, putabamus 
ompino ditficultates, quantum in 

Nobis erat, sustulisse illas, quz 

Emancipationt Catholicorum 

Magne Britannie Regni impe- 

dimento esse poterant, et viam 

stravisse quodam modo assequendo 
bhujusmodia beneficio, quod tam 
incense studio jamdin expetebatur. 

Hac spe, certaque fiducia freti in 

Manudatis dederamus Venerabili 

fratri Nostro Laurentio Episcopo 

Sabinensi S$. R. EK. Cardinali Con- 

gregationis de Propaganda Fide 

Pratecto, ut suis litteris proposi- 

tum anim? nostri exponeret Ve- 

nerabili Fratri Archiepiscopo 

Dablinensi, per quem deinde Vo- 

bis etiam omnibus innotesceret : 

quod ita ut mandatum fuerat, per- 
jectum ab illo est. At quam 
graye fuit Nobis declarari aper- 


To our Veneralle Brothers the 
Archbishops and Bishops of 
Ireland. 

PIUS PP. VII. 
Venerable Brothers, Health 
and Apostolical Benediction ! 

The perusal of your Letter, deii- 

vered to Us by our Venerable 

Brothers, Daniel, Archbishop of 

Hierapolis, Coadjutor of the 

Archbishop of Dublin, and John, 

Bishop of Cork, together with 

certain resolutions passed with 

your joint concurrence at a Synod 
held in Dublin, on the 23d and 
24th days of August, of the last 
year, 1815, has impressed our 
mind with a deep sense of con- 
cern. For We, having openly 
declared the conditions to which 
we could assent, in case the ex- 
pectation, excited by the Govern- 
ment, of granting Emancipation, 
should be realised, imagined We 
had, as far as in Our power lay, 
removed the difficulties which 
opposed the Emancipation of the 

Catholics of the Kingdom of 

Great Britain, and, in a certain 

degree, had prepared a way for 

the obtainment of a bencfit so 
long and so earnestly looked for. 

— With this hope, and relying on 

it with certain confidence, We 

gave instructions to our Venerable 

Brother, Lawrence, Bishop of 

Sabinum, Cardinal of the Holy 

Roman Church, and Prefect of 

the Congregation de Propaganda 

Jide, to communicate Our senti- 

ments in a letter to Our Vene- 

rable Brother the Archbishop of 

Dublin, through whom they 

might subsequently be made 
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cisime litteris illis Vestri, minime 
placere Vobis, immo vero Reli- 
gioni Catholice exitialem videri 
rationem illam, quam inter alias 
ad Episcoporum eligendorum fide- 
jitatem Gubernio probandam Nos 
sequnturos esse significavimus ! 
Quare pro Nostro munere, has 
had Vos litteras damus, ut a minas 
recta opinione illa, quam circa 
ean rationem animo imbibistis, 
Vos revocemus, Confidimus 
Deum et Dominum Nostrum Je- 
sum Christum, cujus, nullis qui- 
dem mieritis Nostris. Vicurias ta- 
inen in terris partes gerimus, da- 
turuam ex alto virtutem Verbis 
Nostris, ut gravia illa rationum 
momentz, que exposituri samus 
Vobis, ita animum Vestrum tan- 
gant, ut omnem prorsus sollicita- 
dinem de probata illa a Nobis ra- 
tione penitus abjiciatis, 


Oportet igitut, Venerabiles 
Fratres, ut in memoriam revocetis 
accurate eam proposite a Nobis 
rationis partem, quz tam magnum 
vobis timorem attulit et anxieta- 
tem. Necesse Nobis cum esset 
aliquam inire rationem, ut fides 
Gubernio certa fieret de Catholi- 
corum Episcoporum post decre- 
tam emancipationem eligendorum 
fidelitate, de qua, immerito qui- 
dem, solicitum tamen vehementer 
esse Gubernium sentieb mus, 
quidnam excogitavimus ? An ut 
Ei vi Conventionis, aut alio quo- 


known to your whole Body also : 
which has been performed by 
Him according to the instructions 
received from Us. With what 
pain then do We find it expressly 
declared in Your letter, that the 
expedient which, amongst others, 
We signified that we would fol- 
low for satisfying the Govern- 
ment of the loyalty of those to 
be elected Bishops, not only did 
not meet Your approbation, but 
appeared to You to threaten de- 
struction to the Catholic Religion 
in Ireland. Wherefore, in con- 
formity with our daty, We dis- 
patch the present letter to You, 
for the purpose of effacing from 
Your minds the not sufficiently 
well-founded opinion which You 
appear to entertain, in regard to 
the expedient above alluded to.— 
We trust that God, and our Lord 
Jesus Christ, whose Vicar on 
Earth, though from no merits of 
our Own, We glory in being, 
will give from above such force to 
Our words, that the weighty rea- 
sons which We are about to lay 
before You, shall so affect Your 
minds, as to induce You to lay 
aside all anxiety relative to the 
expedient already stated as ap- 
proved of by Us. 

It is necessary, therefore, Ve- 
nerable Brothers, that You should 
bring distinctly to Your recollec- 
tion the point of the expedient 
proposed by Us, which has caused 
you so much fear and anxiety. 
When it became incumbent on 
Us to adopt some method by 
which, after the law granting 
Emancipation should be passed, 
the Government might be satisfied 
of the loyalty of those to be 
chosen Bishops, of which those 
at the head of it entertained very 
groundless indeed, but very se- 
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dam modo ac forma, tolerando 
saltem, mnominationts presenta- 
tionis supplicationis jus indulge- 
remus, ita ut Gubernium Eccle- 
siasticos Viros illos designaret 
Nobis, quos in eo Regno Episco- 
pos nuncuparemus? Minime ve- 
ro: Sapientissimo enim Consilio 
recolende# memorie Benedicti 
fapze XIV. Praedecessoris Nos- 
tri firmiter iohzrentes quod abeo 
datis 15 Mai, Anni 1748, ad 
Uratislaviensem Episcopum litte- 
ris prolatum est de non conceden- 
do Princibus Acatholicis Jndulto 
ad Episcopatus vel Abbatias no- 
minandi, circumspectionem nos- 
tram eo usque protulimus, ut 
nihi] omnino proposuerimus quod 
in Episcoporum delectu veras par- 
tes Gubernio daret. Quamdam 
tantunimodo excludendi rationem 
Nos permissuros expressimus que 
tamen ratio ipsa ne seme] Guber- 
nio concessa gquoddam eligendi 
jus fieret, ita quibusdam veluti 
finibus circumscripta a Nobis fuit, 
ut, quemadmodum in recensita 
Cardinalis Litta epistola dilucide 
expressum est, non aliud Nos 
indulturos significaverimus, nisi 
ut—** illi ad quos spectat exhibe- 
«* ant Candidatorum notulam Re- 
«ojis Ministris, ut Gubernium, 
‘« si forte quis invisus aut suspec- 
‘* tus sit, quamprimum illum in- 
** dicet ht expungatur, ita tamen 
‘ut numerus sufficiens supersit 
‘*ex quo Sanctitas sua libere eos 
‘* eligere possit, quos vacantibus 
© Ecclesiis regendis magis idoneos 
‘*in Domino jadicaverit.”"—En 
igitur quod Nos permissuros fore 
proposuimus, ut de fidelitate An- 
tistitam) omnis Gubernio tollatur 
dubitandi locus. Exigue ut vide- 
{is partes eyus erunt, nempe ut ab 
elencho illorum qui ad vacantes 
Keclesias regendas Sancte huic 





rious apprehensions—what did 
We propose? Was it that under 
the obligation of a conveution, 
or by any other mode, or in any 
other form, to be submitted to, 
perhaps if not strictly eligible, 
the right of nomination, of pre- 
sentation, of postulation, should 
be granted to Government, so 
that those adininistering it might 
dictate to Us the names of Cler- 
gymen to be by Us appointed 
Bishops in that Kingdom? By 
no means ; for while We strenu- 
ously adhered to the wise principle 
of our never-to-be-forgotten pre- 
decessor Pope Benedict the Four- 
teenth, relative to the never 
granting to Anti-Catholic Princes 
the privilege of nominating to 
Bishoprics or Abbacies, declared 
by him in a letter written to the 
Bishop of Breslaw, on the 15th 
of May, in the year 1743. We 
carried our precautions so far, 
that we proposed nothing which 
could with truth be said to con- 
vey to the Government a power 
as to the choice of Bishops. We 
only declared that we would 
grant a certain power of exclu- 
sion ; and in order that the power 
so given might never be turned 
into a privilege of election, We 
circumsciibed it within certain 
Jimits, and, as expressly stated in 
the letter of Cardinal  Litta, 
already quoted, we announced, 
that what we meant to permit 
was to extend no farther than 
this, ‘‘ That those whose pro- 
‘‘ vince it is, may present to the 
‘* King’s Ministers the list of the 
‘¢ Candidates, in order that if 
‘‘there be amongst them the 
‘* name of any person displeasing 
‘* to, or suspected by the Govern- 
‘“ment, such name may be im- 
‘‘ mediately pointed out and 
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Sedi proponendi sunt (quem elen- 
chum Regiis offerri Ministris an- 
nuimus) expungere  possit illos 
quorum suspsctam habeat fidelita- 
‘em, ea tamen conditione ac lege, 
ut post deleta iloram nomina, 
adhue tamen sofficiens supersit 
numerus Candidatorum, e quibus 
Nos, Romanique Pontifices Suc- 
cessores Nostri libere seligere 
possimus quein Episcopali munere 
ac loco omnium dignissimum ju- 
dicemus. 


Quare, Venerabiles Fratres, 
perspicuum et evidens est nihil 
Nos effecisse aliud, nisi ut eam ra- 
tionem ipsam prudentie innixam 
stabiliter cum Gubernio Britannico 
retinendam decemeremus quam 
Romani Pontifices Praedecessores 
Nostri, antequam etiam nomina- 
tionis Episcoporum Principibus in- 
dulgerentur quam maxime possent 
tuendam esse, pro eorum sapientia, 
jJudicarunt, ne ad vacantes sedes 
eOs promoverent, quos invisos 
cognoscerent esse Principibus quo- 
tum sub Ditione essent Diocesses 
ab ipsis adiministrande ; qua qui- 


‘* erased, still, however, so that 
‘a sufhcient number may re- 
‘* main, from which his Holiness 
‘* may freely chose whom, in the 
‘‘ Lord, he may judge more fit 
‘‘ for presiding over the vacant 
‘* Sees.” This, then, is what we 
proposed to allow, in order that 
all room for doubt concerning 
the. loyalty of the Prelacy should 
be removed from the mind of 
Government. Its sphere of in- 
terference will be, you must per- 
ceive, very limited, being con- 
fined to this, that it shall be em- 
powered to erase from the list of 
candidates to be presented to this 
Holy See for appointment to 
vacant Bishoprics, (which list we 
allowed should be submitted to 
the King’s Ministers for that pur- 
pose,) the names of any persons 
whose loyalty may be viewed 
with suspicion, still, however, 
with this stipulation and condi- 
tion, that after the erasure of 
those names a sufficient number 
of candidates shall remain from 
which We, and the Popes of 
Rome, our successors, may freely 
choose him whom we shall judge 
of all the most worthy of the 
Episcopal rank and office. 
Wherefore, Venerable Bro- 
thers, it is unquestionably evi- 
dent, that what we have done 
amounts only to this: We have 
agreed ‘to act steadily towards the 
British Government, according 
to the same rule (a rule in itself 
founded in prudence,) which our 
predecessors, the Roman Pontiffs, 
even before those times when the 
nominatron of Bishops was granted 
to Princes, determined in their 
wisdom, to maintain as effectu- 
ally as might be; that is, not to 
promote to vacant Sees, any per- 
sons whom they might know to 
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dem ratio tatum abest ut perni- 
ciosa Ecclesiz sit habita, aut ali- 
quod revera ci damnum intulerit, 
ur polis ab ompibus merita pro- 
ba'a, atque laudata sit. Nitatar 
ea scilicit principio illo quod alter 
ex idustriorihus Pradecessoribus 
Nostris §. Leo Magnus expressit* 
ut nullis tovitis et pon petentibas 
ordinetur, ne Civitas Fpiscopum 
hon opta'unm ant contemnpat aut 
oderit. Quod quidem principium 
et si populum proprie spectet, cu- 
jus postulationum eo tempore ratio 
in elgendis Episcopis habeba:our, 
valere tamen, debitis concurrenti- 
bus circumstantlis, debet etiam 
cum de Principibus agitur, etiamsi 
a communione nostra divisi sint, 
qui quidem, qua sunt preediti in 
temporalibus Rebus protestate, 
Episcopum sibi vel invisum, vel 
suspectum a pacendo grege cure 
ejus concredito facili negotio pro- 
hibere possunt. 


be unpleasing to the powers under 
whom the Dioceses to be admi- 
nistered by them were situated; 
which rule, far from being con. 
sidered injurious to the Church, 
and tar from baving brought any 
evil on it, is justly approved of 
and praised by all. For it is 
founded on a principle laid down 
by another of our most illustrious 
predecessors, St. Leo the Great,* 
‘* That none be ordained Bishop, 
‘* without the consent and postu- 
‘* jJation of the flock, lest on un- 
‘welcome intruder incurs its 
“contempt or hatred.” Now 
this principle, although literally 
app'icable to the people only, to 
whose postulations at that time 
regard was had in the elections of 
Bishops, must rightfully be ex- 
tended to Princes, the necessary 
circumstances concurring, and 
even to those who are not in 
communion with Us, who, from 
the nature of their power in tem- 
poral affairs, have so easily the 
means of preventing a Bishop, 
who may be the object of their 
dislike or su picion, from the care 
of the flock committed to his 
charge. 


(To be continued.) 





LOUGHREA CONVENTION AGAINST THE ESTAB- 
LISHED CHURCH. 
SoME meetings have been lately held at Loughrea, which, in 
their spirit and tendency, are much more blameable and 
pernicious, than many of those which have been rendered 
expressly penal by specific acts of the legislature. Those 
meetings lave really spread considerable alarm among the 
serious and reflecting part of the community ; but especially 
one stated to be held on the 12th instant, after an adjourned 
meeting, at which certain resolutions having been agreed to, 
there is no longer ay thing doubtful respecting the views of 
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* Leo Magnus Ep. 12 Anas. Cap. 5. 
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the promoters of this attack upon the property of the established 
church, as well as upon the administration of the laws, and 
the public justice of the country. Nothing can be more 
audacious than a public meeting to pronounce judgment upon 
the property belonging to any of the great fundamental 
institutions of this realm ;—nothing can be a more flagrant 
pretension, a more untoward usurpation of authority over pre- 
perty, over the law, and over the pure and unquestioned justice 
of our tribunals, than for a setof men to collect, self-assembled, 
for the purpose of holding up the property of the church to 
popular antipathy, and the laws to popular disrespect ; and for 
the further end of contriving a system of theoretic remedy, cor- 
ceived in fallacy, and undertaken in prejudice, presumption, 
and in a most lamentable deficiency of all necessary knowledge 
of the subject which they had so rashly meddled with. 

Whatever respect the presence of the High Sheriff of Galway 
could confer, was not denied tothis meeting: but his con- 
currence in sentiment, and his approbation of the conduct 
pursued, were denied—-and most laudably denied; and this 
presumptuous and clamorous Convention of church spoliators, 
are doomed to stand upon the troubled nonsense of their own 
resolutions, without a chance of grace or favour from any man 
of sense, or of sound public principles in this country. 

The first of those resolutions intimates, that tithe is demanded 
now upon articles, heretofore exempted “ since the intro- 
duction of Christianity into this kingdom.” The tumid 
phraseology made use of is a cloak to cover over and conceal, 
if possible, the contemptible ignorance which degrades this, 
and all the resolutions taken collectively. If any rector or 
other usufructuary of church property demand rent, his 
demand is either Jawful or unlawful. There is no middle 
stage ;—it must be either one or the other. If it be lawful, 
why should he not have his right? Why should the Loughrea 
Convention denounce him? Why should the Loughrea Con- 
vention set about floundering in the ancient-history of the 
church, or of the country, and splashing about their thick and 
muddy phrases, concerning times antecedent to Christianity, 
antecedent to the reformation, about immemorial usage, and 
heaven knows what? If the demand were illegal, is there no 
law—no justice, in Ireland? Is an ecclesiastic so formidable 
a character, that even in his error there is no opposing him ?— 
that right and equity wither in his path—that the ink fades 
upon the statute-book, when he contends against the law—that 
the county, the posse of Nobility and Gentry, with the Sheriff 
at their head, are compelled to assemble—to contribute large 
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sims of money for the common protection—and to invoke the 
mercy of the legislature to save them from the overwhelming 
power and might, and devouring voracity, of a Protestant 
Privst?) Phere is no haman creature so blind in his mental 
Vision, as not to peceive, that those Conventionists never 
need have taken all this formidable attitude, and recruited from 
he conseription of every thing disaffected to the church estab- 
lishment the aggregate of their complainants, because a 
rector may have demanded the tithe of hay unduly, and contrary 
to the medus which may prevail in certain parishes. No, no~ 
this is not the real cause of the meeting. Let us not be mis- 
understood, however. ‘There were many at the meeting, we 
are convinced, whu wete imposed on, and duped into the 
persuasion, that there was a necessity for the measures that 
were pursued, and that there was a certain merit in giving them 
snpport; who, from ignorance, thought all that was said was 
very profound, about the Pagan times, and the Christian times, 
and the frish chureh, and the established church—and, from 
weakness, were disposed to think that it conferred a grand 
character of erudition upon the entire body of tie Convention. 
But the germ of the meeting was set In concealment; and it 
was left to be developed under the artificial heat, which is so 
easily raised in this country, and tobe matured by the warm 
temperament, which parties and factions, when set in agitation, 
are always certain to produce. The Conventionists set forth a 
truism to obtain credit for their researches—namely, that tithes 
were payable according to law ;—and, having endeavoured to 
estaliish this proposition, then they proceed to quote the 
scandalous act, which deprived the clergy of the established 
church of their property, by inhibiting the payment of the 
tithe of agistment. Can those gentlemen so soon forget the 
selfishness which induced the landlords of Ireland—or at least 
that portion of them who were members of the Irish Par- 
lizment—to pass a vote, virtually importing that they, and 
persons like themselves, proprietaries, should be exempted 
from paying the clergy their lawful rent arising out of grass 
lands? Can they so soon forget—can they ever forget the 
occasion— when the vote so passed was consolidated into a 
law? Ane is this the principle which is to be everlasting in 
our legisloticn ? Is this the precedent which they deem them- 
selves bound to follow— which they owe it, as they dare to say 
in the face of wronged justice, “to themselves, to their 
chikdren, ard to the interests of the established church,” (Gop 
forgive them!) to imitate? This is very, very monstrous, 
indeed ;—one does not know well how to speak of it, whose 
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ie mind feels the shock produced hy its unrivalled folly, as well 

ig as by the mighty mischief of its tendency. 

ut The Convention of Loughrea only mean, they say, to 

al petition the Imperial Parliament, that “no court, civil or 

er ecclesiastical, shall entertain any suit for the recovery of the 

m tithe of hay, er the tithe of any other arvicles, in any parish 

a in Ireland,” &c. &c. and they further affirm, that they only 

a mean to apply to Parliament fer the * enactment of ‘such a 

'Yy statute of limitation, respecting the dormant claims of the 

- church in Ireland, (not the church of Ireland, take notice,) 

” as the Parliament of Ireland have already passed, respecting 

re the claims of the clergy of the established church to the tithe 

ie of agistment in this country.”” Andso they call the act which 

at deprived the church of its property, “ a slatute of lunita- 

m tion J 2."’—and they call the property of the chureh, with 

aS equal accuracy, felicity, and justice, * dormant claims ! ! !?— 

5 and they hail the praxciple of the act depriving the church of 

m the right to the tithe of agistment, in order to make the union 

id palateable to some of the reluctant supporters of that important 

n. measure, a principle worthy of their imitation, and the act 

it itself a statute of limitation! Little did Sir Joan Macartney 

$0 dream, when he threw out the idea to embarrass the ministerial 

m side of the Irish Honse of Commons upon the question of 

n, the Union, that the landed p oprietors, in the event of the 

a measure contemplated succeeding, would be left unprotected 

es by their own vote in future, from the claims of the church, 

to that he was establishing a principle, which a Convention at 

he Loughrea, in eighteen years after, would applaud, and would 

ed imitate, outof aduty “ to themselves, their children, and the 

ne interests of the established church.” 

he The gentlemen who have committed themselves in this fg 2 

st foolish and inconsiderate undertaking, may associate if they Bh ee 

iT will—may subscribe money to carry on their designs, and may hae: 

nd persist in menacing the church with their influence in Par- Re Pocte. 

ed liament. But their own turn may come round at last ;—and 40534 

SS the time may not be very remote, when our peasantry, who bie 

he relish the rack-rents not more than the Gentry like “ the Head 

a dormant claims ef the church in Ireland,” will discover, by bar 

in means of the diffusion of education now spreading among be st. | 

n- men, that, in Henry the Eighth’s time, the tenants only paid se | 

ay Sixpence an acre for the land—and, inquiring into periods a= | 

eit before the introduction of Christianity,” as the Gentry have Lite” 

2D done, and -taking from remote history Agrarian examples, as at 

IS, the Gentry have ‘taken their tithe examples, they may raise up i e 

s¢ § athcory about landlords’ rent, as the Gentry have about the : ae 
a: 
a | 
Ley a 
as i 
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church’s ;—and if they should happily disuse carding and 
threshing as unworthy their acquirements, they may meet, and 
vote, and feel, that they owed it to themselves and their 
children, and to all the churches of every sort, to petition the 
legislature fora statute of limitation to restrain Jand-rent, as 
the Gentry before them had restrained tithe-rent ; and if they 
should do so, they will havea precedent in principle to rely 
upon, of which, most indubitably, the Gentry are in direful 
want. 

If they should become as well-informed in the antiquities of 
church history, and of the civil history of their country, as 
the Gentry assembled at Loughrea appear to be—and_ that, 
without being over sanguine for their acquirements, is quite 
possible—perhaps they may find out, that even since “ the 
introduction of Christianity into this kingdom,” all sorts of 
rents, whether to the church or to the land proprietor, were 
paid in produce, or in kind, as it is called. That the property 
of both, andthe rent of both, though unequal in degree, were 
of the same nature in all imaginable respects; and that the 
essential nature of this property could not be changed, nor the 
essential nature of the rent; but that rent was rent, and nota 
tar, because it was paid to the ecclesiastical landlord, though 
the use of money had varied the mode of paying one sort of 
rent, andthe other, being a smaller proportion, continued to 
be paid in kind much longer. The introduction into use of 
the representative of property, altered not the nature of pro- 
perty itself ;—and, if the church rent be complained against 
because it is sometimes paid, and always liable tobe paid, in 
produce, lay rent is as open to complaint, to the complaint of 
those whom it may aggrieve, though it be commuted for in 
money. 

In truth and in justice, the payers of rack-rents—those 
whose labour never intermits, while it never leads to comfort 
or to hope—have every right to the advantages of principles or 
precedents derived from history, to which the affluent or the 
prosperous may lay claim; and if to suffer much, far beyond 
what the natural condition of civil humility necessarily exacts, 
be aground for supplicating relief, the rack-rent tenantry of 
this land have a much better pretext for imploring the Imperial 
Parliament, that ‘* nocourt, ecclesiastical or civil, shall enter- 
tain any suit for the recovery of rack-rent,”” than the Convention 
of Loughrea have for seeking to deprive the church of the 
power of recovering its property when wrongfully withheld. 

For the honour of justice, sense, and prudence, those 
ridiculous and mischievous resolutions, to which we have been 
alluding, did not pass unopposed. Mr. Trencu and Mr. 
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BurkF deprecated the attempt that was made “ to irritate the 
public mind, to raise discontent as to the existing disposition 
of all property, but particularly as to that belonging to the 
established church,’—but they deprecated | in vain, and a judi- 
cious amendment, moved by Captain Taencn, was vegatived 
without a division. Those gentlemen are entitled to the 
respect and thanks of all just and reasonable men; and, from 
the nature of the amendment, it is to be collected, that they 
are duly impressed with a sense of the mournful consequences 
that may follow, from the ominous career which the Loughrea 
Convention are pursuing. 

The resolutions that were voted, were communicated in 
channels peculiarly hostile to the established church ; and this 
circumstance, though trifling in itself, serves, however, to 
mark very distinctly the disposition of mind by which the Con- 
vention for spoliating the church were influencedin their con- 
duct. We must dropthem for the present ; at another oppor- 
tunity we shall endeavour to let the public into a view of the 
existing’ causes to this meeting— perhaps also of others, which 
are working public trouble in a variety of modes. 





To the Editor of the Protestant Advocate. 
Sir, 
I THANK you for the insertion of my Letter in the last month’s 
Number of the Protestant Advocate, and for your acknow- 
ledement ; * we were well aware, that neither did Mr. Wix 
“ hold the doctrine of transubstantiation himself, nor endea- 
“ vour to prove it taught by our Catechism.” This is sufh- 
cient to remove a most unwarrantable imputation which was 
cast upon me as a Protestant clergyman. That it was cast 
upon me is too plain; since, in the conclusion of the very 
note, wherein you thus exculpate me from the imputation, 


you add, ** we are happy, however, to find ourselves mistaken, 


“and that Mr. Wix did not, in fact, contemplate any advance 
“ towards transubstantiation more than ourselves.” 

Having thus offered me the satisfaction which I desired, it 
was as unnecessary that you should have further entered into 
the merits of my work, or represented it as tending to advance 
Popish interests, as it is that I should offer a reply. My work 
is now very largely before the public; and the public will form 
its own conclusions, 

I cannot, however, suffer one observation of yours to 
femain unnoticed. Having, ia your first critique on my 
work, admitted that, ** no daub. the explanation of the word 
mass, in THe GarvEN OF THE SOUL, approaches nearer to 


“ the language of some of our divines than is usual among 
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“ the Romanists,” and having also acknowledged “ that some 
© Priests allow much latitude on this subject,” you afterwards, 
in your remarks on my letter to you, altogether deny my 
assertion, that the instructions, contained in that book, on 
this solemn subject, are authorized instructions. I assert, 
again, that they are authorized instructions. In corroboration 
of your own idea that they are not, you put this question; 
* Does Mr. Wix consider himself concluded by what Hoadley 
“‘ has taught respecting the Lord’s Supper? We are per- 
«© suaded he does not.” Indeed, you are amply warranted in 
your persuasion. I certainly do not consider myself bound by 
what Bishop Hoadley has taught respecting the Lord’s Supper. 
But if I did, I should acknowledge that Hoadley’s instructions 
were not authorized instructions. How is the case, however, 
with THe GarpDEN oF THE Sout? It contains instructions 
respecting the mass, which you deny to be authorized instruc- 
tions, because they are the instructions of a Bishop, which, 
you argue, have no more authority than the instructions or 
arguinents of our Hoadley. Were Hoadley’s instructions 
sanctioned by any authority of the church of England? No. 
But the instructions contained in Tne GarDEN OF THE SOUL 
are sanctioned by the authority which regulates the affairs of 
the Roman Catholics in England: and, under that authority, 
The Garden of the Soul is known to be recommended to the 
Roman Catholics in England, and used by them, with the 
approbation of the Bishop and his Clergy, as a book fit for 
perusal, for devotion, and for instruction. Again: were any 
of Hoadley’s devotions ever admitted, by authority, into ou 
places of public worship as fit for use? No. But under the 
same authority which recommends Tut GARDEN OF THE SOUL 
as a book for general instruction, the prayers contained in it 
are used in the Roman Catholic chapels in England as fit 
prayers in the English language. Unless, therefore, it can be 
supposed that any Roman Catholic clergyman is at liberty to 
introduce, at his own discretion, prayers into his chapel, it must 
be granted that those contained in THE GARDEN oF THE SOUL 
are authorized prayers, as the instructions contained in it are 
authorized instructions. ‘The question between us is not con- 
cerning the degree of authority. 1 maintain only that The 
Garden of the Soul contains, respecting the mass, authorized 
instructions, sufficiently authorized for the purpose in favour 
of which I asserted their authority: and I request that you will 
as readily allow me to re-assert it, as you did to refute an 
imputation which should never have been cast upon me. 
Tam, Sir, 
Your’s, very respectfully, 
July 15, 1818. SAMUEL WIX. 











